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COMPANIES INVOLVED IN 
NEW ORLEANS SUIT 


Understood One or Two Companies 
Have Hastened to Repudiate Action 
of Local Agents 








MAY BE MADE PARTIES TO SUIT 





Grounds on Which Louisana Attorney 
General Seeks Dissolution of New 
Orleans Insurance Exchange 





New Orleans, July 18. (Special.)— 
Tke affairs of the New Orleans Fire 
Insurance Exchange and the pending 
petition of former Attorney General 
Pleasant—since elected Governor—to 
have its charter revoked, were revived 
this week by a report that the compa- 
nies may take a hand in the matter. It 
appears that the companies have just 
become aware that they are exposed 
to the same liability as the members 
of the Exchange, both for civil dama- 
ges and for prosecution under the anti- 
trust law of 1914. One or two compa- 
nies are said to have hastened to put 
themselves on record as repudiating 
any liability that their agents may 
have incurred, of which they could pos- 
sibly be charged with having guilty 
knowledge. 

May Sue Companies 

It is generally admitted here that 
those who have been refused admission 
to membership in the Exchange and 
who thereby suffered the loss of busi- 
ness, have grounds for civil damages. 
If the companies can be shown to have 
knowledge of the participation of their 
agents in the operations of the Ex- 
change members, they can be made ¢o- 
defendants with them. 

None but an authorized policy-writ- 
ing agent can be a member of the Ex- 
change, according to its by-laws. When 
the Exchange was formed last August, 
the agents who signed, also signed the 
names of the companies they represent- 
ed to comply with the by-laws. This 
act constituted them as agents acting 
for their principal and this will be the 
point that will bring the companies into 
the litigation. 

Drove 300 Out of Business, Is Charged 

The petition filed by the attorney 
general sets forth that the New Or- 
leans Insurance Exchange was incor- 
pcrated apparently as a legal and al- 
mcst altruistic organization of persons 
interested in fire and tornado insurance 
but that the real purpose of the organi- 
zetion and the one for which it is be- 
ing used, the petition says, is to limit 
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“ Che largest fire insurance company in America” 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 





Cash Capital, $6,000,000 
ALL BRANCHES OF FIRE INSURANCE. 
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Established 1809 


North British 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In surance Co . 


1866 





Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 


“FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY YEAR IN THE UNITED STATES.” 




















EVERY ASSISTANCE PROVIDED NEW AGENTS 


BY THE 
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LIFE oF IOWA 


INCLUDING: 


HELP OF AGENCY SUPERVISOR IN GETTING STARTED 
FULL LINE OF POLICIES GOOD TERRITORY 
REMARKABLE DIVIDENDS THAT MAKE LOW NET COST 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS 
TO WORK AMONG AND TO GET NEW PROSPECTS 
THROUGH CLOSE CO-OPERATION OF HOME OFFICE 


Operating in 16 States—Established 1867—50th Year in Business 


Address J. C. CUMMINS, President, DES MOINES, IOWA 











ONLY TEN COMPANIES 
WITHOUT DISABILITY 


Prominent Companies That Formerly 





Opposed Disability Clause Now 
Use It—Some Unwillingly 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LEADS “ANTIS” 





What Several Companies Think of 
Feature — Experience of Mutual 
Life for Three Years 





The disability feature in life insur- 
arce policies is now the subject of dis- 
cussion in the home offices of many 
companies, and it is constantly being 
met in competition in the field. There 
are numerous different clauses and 
varying degrees of disability benefits. 
Most of the companies not using the 
Gusability feature, are discussing pro 
and con, the expediency of incorporat- 
ing it in their policy forms. The com- 
panies already using the disability 
provision are confronted with a tend- 
ency to broaden the scope of the bene- 
fits on the part of some of their com- 
petitors. 


Only Ten Companies Without Disability 
Feature 

There are now less than a dozen 
companies in the country that have not 
adopted the disability feature. The 
most recent companies to incorporate 
the clause in their policies are the 
Equitable Life of Iowa (July 1), North- 
western Mutual Life, and the Penn Mu- 
tval Life. 

Out of 72 companies, all but 10 are 
new using some form of disability 
clause. These are the 10 companies: 

Bankers Life of Nebraska, Berkshire 
Life, Maryland Life, Mutual Benefit, 
National of Vermont, Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund, Provident Life and 
Trust, Union Mutual of Maine, U. S. 
Annuity and Life, and United States 
Life. 

Mutual Benefit Leads “Antis” 


The Mutual Benefit is now the cham- 
pion of the anti-disability-clause compa- 
nies. When a prominent general 
agent of the Company raised the ques- 
tion at the home office and suggested 
tbat the Company would soon be “lone- 
ly” in its stand against the feature, 
Vice-President E. E. Rhodes explained 
the position of the Mutual Benefit, 
saying: 


Willing to Be “Lonely” 


If the companies referred to by you adopt 
the disability clause, the Mutual Benefit will, 
as you say, be lonely. It has, however, been 
lonely before, and has thriven upon its loneli- 
ness. I am very much afraid that we will not 
adopt a disability clause without some better 
reason for doing so than that other com- 
panies are using it. 

The adoption by us of any one of the dis- 
ability clauses now used by other companies 
would not be at all in keeping with our ideas 
of the principles upon which our policy con- 
tracts should be based. As they stand to- 


day, they contain no provision which is not 
absolutely clear and explicit. Nothing is left 
to the judgment, or liberality, or good nature, 
of the Companys managers. This would not be 
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true of the disability clause. 
used, it is represented to give the insured a 
benefit which under a_ strict construction of 
the clause he would not be entitled to as a 
matter of right. 


Tried Concurrent Disability Policy 


About a year ago I had several conferences 
with an official of one of the leading in- 
demnity companies, with the thought that 


possibly some arrangement could be made with 
them by which they would issue a_ policy 
concurrently with ours, under which payment 
of premiums would be’ provided for in event 
of disability. The indemnity company was 
willing that we should draft the supplementary 


contract, and we did our best to prepare a 
form which would be in harmony with our 
own policy contracts in that the concessions 
to be made to the insured should be of real 
value. and that they should be clearly and 
explicitly stated. We were unable to draft 
such a form, and the negotiations, therefore, 
had to be abandoned. One of the main diffi- 
culties in the way was the absence of judi- 
cial definitions, 

The experience of the life companies with 
the disability clause will undoubtedly be the 
same as that of accident and indemnity com- 
panies under their contracts. When such _ in- 
surance was comparatively new, and_ policy- 


holders had noi learned to press their claims, 
the companies could afford to be somewhat 
generous in their adjustments; but as_ time 
went on, they were compelled to adhere closely 
to the terms of their. policy contracts. When 
that time comes with the present disability 
clauses, very few claims will be allowed. 


Provident Life Against It 


William S. Ashbrook, agency secre- 
tary of the Provident Life and Trust. 
of Philadelphia, informs The Eastern 
Underwriter that the Provident has no 
intention of adopting the disability 
feature. In giving the stand of the 
Company on the matter he says: 

“We are very firmly of the opinion 
that the popular conception of the 
scope of the clause is so at variance 
with the actuality, that the disadvan- 
tage which will ensue will more than 
counterbalance any advantage claimed 
for it. 

“The public is not getting what it 
thinks it is getting and the disillusion- 
ment will inevitably be accompanied 
with a dangerous amount of indigna- 
tion.” 

What Penn Mutual Said Before 

Adopting Disability 

On May 1, 1913, the Penn Mutua 
Life sent out to its agents a circular 
letter from which the following is 
quoted: 


It is quite evident from the number of life 
insurance companies that have recently incor- 
porated in their policies a provision 


there is some de- 


spect to “disability” that 

mand for this feature, though its source is not 
clearly indicated. It may be believed, of 
course, that the insured really desire and 
value it; but it is infinitely more probalhle 
that one or more’companies having adopted it, 
the force of competition, meritorious or other- 
wise, is inducing other companies to follow 
suit. 

A_ well informed agent can hardly have an 


accustomed 
fully real- 
serve but 
appeals to 


exalted opinion of its value; he is 
to weighing insurance values -and 
izes that what costs but little can 
little. The theory of equivalence 
kim and in fairness, while he would not de- 
clare it wholly worthless, would be bound to 
the service undertaken thereby is so 

and stirrounded by se many _contin- 
gencies and difficulti es as to seem wholly neg- 
ligible except as a “talking point.” Doubt- 
less many persons who are indifferent to solid 
life insurance, because of its alleged incom- 
pleteness, in as it hitherto has omitted 
to take into account sickness, accident, loss 
of employment and total or partial disability 
from any cause, may be interested in the new 
feature; but they are not likely to weigh its 
effect upon the business as a whole or whether 
such feature, is within the proper scope of 
legitimate life insurance. 

It is to be wondered that life insurance 
companies are introducing a feature incon- 
sistent, as we see it, with its permanent well- 
being. in that the responsibility thus as- 
sumed has no basis upon which to rest, no 
data by which to measure the hazard in dol- 
lars or to calculate the disastrous effect of 
litigation sure to arise by reason of it. 

What, for instance, is “total disability” 
Has any court clearly defined it? Review in 
your mind all the impairments of which you 
have ever heard; imagine the worst possible; 
conceive of a where 


so far 


can you case 1 there is 
“total disability” where death is not im- 
pending? 


On January 1, 1914, the Penn Mu- 
tual adopted the disability clause. 


Northwestern Mutual Switched, Too 


Commenting on the adoption of the 
disability feature by the New York 
Life and the Mutual Life, the North: 
western Mutual said in 1913: 


_The Northwestern Mutual Life does not be- 
lieve the waiver feature, when limited to 
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total disability occurring before age 60 is_ of 
any practical value except as a somewhat 
doubtful “talking point.” Thefe is a_ very 
serious drawback to the practice of disability 
insurance by life companies whose contracts 
have been at least hitherto, remarkable for 
the same certainty of procedure which char- 
acterizes the operations of the laws of na- 
ture. For such institutions to undertake the 
insurance of events so uncertain as total dis- 
ebility introduces into life insurance an ele- 
ment of chance that is foreign to its devel- 
opment. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life adopt- 
ead the disability feature February 1, 
1916. 

When the Mutual Life decided to ada 
the disability clause, it did so in the 
form of a rider to be attached only on 
request. At the time, the Company is- 
sued instructions to agents in which 
it expressed doubt as to the real value 


of the disability feature in general. 
Results of Three Years’ Experience 
In commenting on the results after 
three years’ experience with the disa- 
b.lity clause, the Mutual Life said: 
For three years now the Company has been 
including the clause in policies at an extra 
premium when called for by the applicant. In 


that time extra premiums for this anon have 
been collected as follows. 





BEE Acddneebucdecvensonmetnn cnwnaied $10, 253.86 
1914 nieeneenRIRICR 
BO “kcecsaixtaesnceusneusweradeanes 2 
iE vi sicssecsdavousacnioents $78,116.05 
Under the operation of the clause premium 


payments have been waived as follows: 


EN, cee dtacuchisataccceseerscriahehs — 
BE Ge Jueteveviaedacnuecbscsrcosens 43.72 
SUED BeKrnrcarrrscenavcenvesewsarepe 274.26 

NE cee saniossancscaaseccenes $317.98 


So it appears that the Company has received 
in the last three years in extra premiums for 
this privilege the sum of $78,116.05, and has 
waived accruing premiums to the amount of 
$317.98. That looks as though the clause was 


valuable for the purpose of revenue, any- 
how. However, the figures do not tell the 
whole story. It will be noted that the pre- 
miums waived in 1915 are considerably larger 
than in 1914. The latter figures include pre- 
miums waived on the policies which became 
entitled to the waiver of premium benefit in 
that year, while the figures of 1915 include the 
premiums on the same policies if still in force 
and also the premiums on policies becoming 
entitled to the benefit in 1915. In 1916 we 
shall have to waive the premiums on all pol- 
icies still in force which became entitled to 
the benefit in 1914 and 1915 and also on all 
policies issued in the four years which be- 
come entitled to the benefit in the current 
year. Thus the claims are to some extent 
cumulative and the disparity between re- 
ceipts and disbursements will gradually grow 
less. Likewise the disability hazard increases 
with age until the limit of 60 years is reached. 


very 


Note also that, to provide for this increas- 
ing hazard the Company must maintain a 
special reserve which will necessarily in- 
crease each year with the increase’ in 
the number of policies containing the 
disability clause. This reserve at the close 
of 1915 amounted to $25,173, which is included 


in the Company’s liabilities. If we deduct this 
reserve and the premiums already waived from 
the total premiums received, we still have an 
apparent profit in three years of $52,625.07. The 
discrepancy still looks large, but it will be- 
come relatively smaller as time goes on. 


Another important consideration must be 
noted. The disability clause is extremely likely 
to be misunderstood unless the agent is very 
careful in explaining to the insured just what 
total disability means in this case—that so 
long as the insured is able to earn anything 
whatever. at any occupation whatsoever (not 
necessarily his regular calling), the disability 
clause does not become operative, except that 
the Company agrees that the loss of two limbs, 
or both eyes, will be considéred as total dis- 
ability. If the disability clause is misunder- 
stood by the insured, he is liable to put in a 
claim when he falls ill or meets with an acci- 
dent, even though not totally and permanently 
disabled. The rejection of the claim is liable 
to cause more or less discontent among pol- 
icyholders and may lead to extensive and ex- 


pensive litigation in the future. After all, 
therefore, we do not know yet what the real 
merits and demerits of the disability clause 


are or may Prove to be. 
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Louisiana State Life 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 
W. T. CRAWFORD, President 


Operating—LOUISIANA, TEXAS and ARKANSAS 


CAPITAL $250,000.00 


Wanted—General Agents 


IN 


NEW ORLEANS and MONROE, LA. 
AND OTHER PLACES 


We want Men who have had experience in appointing and 
directing Agents, and who are good producers themselves. 
To such, we will give good contracts with long-term re- 
Must be able to finance their own 
You may write me in strict confidence. 


WILLIAM R. HELIE, Supt. of Agencies. 
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MOIR AND MURRAY DIRECTORS 





Actuary and Superintendent of 
Agencies Elected to Board by 
Home Life 


The directors of the Home Life of 
New York have elected Henry Moir 
and George W. Murray to membership 

. the board. 

Mr. Moir has been connected with 
the Home Life as actuary since 1909. 

Mr. Murray has held the position of 
superintendent of agencies of the Com- 
pany since 1893. 





FINE RESULTS FROM CAMPAIGN 


Old Policyholders Produce $10,000 a 
Month on Each $1,000,000 of 
Business 


A very prolific source of new busi- 
ness has been opened up through a di- 
roct service campaign by the Equitable 
Life of Iowa among its old policyhola- 
ers. To date the records show that 
through cultivation each $1,000,000 or 
business on the Company’s books will 
produce $10,000 per month in new busi- 
ness on present policyholders. It is 
felt that when the service campaign 
will have gained its full speed that this 
result will be even greater, and it is 
proving an illustration of the theory 
that satisfied customers are among the 
best assets of any company. 

It is a noticeable fact that when aa- 
ditional policies are written on pres- 
ent policyholders they are usually for 
mach larger amounts than the initia: 
policy or than the average size of 
pelicy on the Company’s books. This, 
ir. itself, is proving an incentive for 
the agents, and more and more time is 
being devoted to this source of busi- 
ness. One agent has written his sev- 
erth policy for one of his policyhold- 
eis, while another has just placed the 
sixth for one of his clients. 





CAN’T LOCATE BENEFICIARY 


Mutual Benefit Finds Difficulty in 
Discovering Proper Person to Whom 
to Pay Policy Proceeds 


The Mutual Benefit has been unable 
to find anyone to whom it could prop- 
erly pay the proceeds of a policy taken 
out by John J. Norris of Morristown, 
N. J., in 1865. Two premiums were paid 
on the policy, which was for $5, 000, en- 
titling the beneficiary to two-tenths of 
the face of the policy. 


Mr. Norris became steward of the 
Morris County Almshouse. A daughter, 
Lillian May Norris, was born, and 
shortly after that, a baby girl, who had 
been found on a doorstep, was adopted 
by Mr. and Mrs. Norris. Mr. and Mrs 
Norris died. In 1905, Lillian May Nor- 
ris, who in the meantime had married 
Jchn E. Norwooa, also died. She left 
her real estate to her husband and her 
personal property to her adopted sister, 
Louisa Norris. Shortly after the death 
of Lillian Norwood, Louisa Norris died. 

Recently the Company started an in- 
vestigation to determine what it should 
do with the money, which had been car- 
ried on its books as a liability. The 
executors of Lillian May Norwood were 
found and the money paid to them. 
They in turn gave it to Philander B. 
Pierson, administrator of the estate of 
Louisa Norris. If no heirs of Louisa 
Norris turn up, Mr. Pierson will turn 
the money over to Mendham Township. 





BANKERS LIFE GAINS 


The Bankers Life of Des Moines, re- 
ports total issued business for the first 
six months of the year of approxi- 
mately $23,000,000 and the gain in legal 
reserve business in force for the first 
six months as great as the total gain 
for the year of 1915. 
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Recommends Clause 
Covering War Risks 


PROTECT DISABILITY 
FEATURE, TOO 





WOULD 


Committee of Life Presidents Associa- 
tion Reports on Study of Situation 
—Experience Abroad 


The committee appointed at a recent 
meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents to draft a suitable 
war service clause, has prepared a 
pclicy clause which it recommends for 
adoption, and it makes a number of 
suggestions in connection with the war 
risks as affecting other policy features, 
fo. instance the disability provision 
and incontestable clause. The commit- 
tee, which has just reported to Robert 
Lynn Cox, general counsel and man- 
ager of the Association, was composed 
of Henry Moir, chairman, actuary 
fome Life; Wm. A. Hutcheson, actuary 
Mutual Life; J. V. E. Westfall, assist- 
ant to the president, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; James L. Howard, 
secretary Travelers; and Henry Abels, 
secretary Franklin Life. 

Here Is the Clause 

The clause prepared by the commit- 
tee follows: 

Military or Naval Service 

During the first ten years of this policy mili 
tary or naval service in time of war is a risk 
not assumed by the Company unless the_in- 
sured shall give notice thereof to the Com- 
pany within thirty-one days after entering on 
such service, and pay such extra premiums as 
the Company may fix therefor. In event of 
the insured entering upon such service and 
failing to give such notice, or failing to pay 
such extra premiums at _ the time and, in 
the manner required, the liability of the Com- 
pany for death of the insured during such 
period of ten years, while engaged in or as a 
result of such service, shall be limited to the 
reserve at the time of death, less any indebted- 
ness hereon to the Company. 

The question as to whether the 
clause submitted shall be used in times 
of peace or in war time only is left to 
the decision of each company individ- 
ually. 

The committee suggests that some 
companies may find it judicious to de- 
fine “reserve.” A company with an 
automatic premium lien clause may 
hzve to introuuce special provisions to 
nieet the circumstances. Other details 
of similar nature are left to individual 
companies. 

In order that the above clause may 
b« effective, the committee says a 
change should also be made in the in- 
contestable clause somewhat as fol- 
lows: 

This policy shall be incontestable after two 
vears [one year] from its date, except [for 
fraud] for non-payment of premiums, or for 
violation of the provision relating to military 
or naval service. sa 

Danger in Disability Benefits 

It is pointed out that the risk of per- 
manent and total disability would be 
greatly increased in event of war, and 
the following clause has been drafted 
to meet this danger: 

The foregoing provisions 


for waiver of 


premiums [and for the annuity benefits] in 
event of permanent total disability, [and for 
double indemnity in event of death by acci- 
dent] shall become null and void if the in- 
sured shall engage in military or naval ser- 
vice in time of war, [and the additional pre- 
mium therefor shall cease to be payable]; pro- 
vided that, upon the presentation after the 
termination of such service of evidence satis 
factory to the Company that the insured is 
acceptable for the said additional benefits, said 
provisions will again become operative [on 
payment of the additional premium aforesaid]. 

Some companies may find it desir- 
able to make a refund of the extra pre- 
mium for disability from the date of 
cancellation and up to the next renewal 
date. 

What Conclusions Are Based On 

In commenting on the work of the 
committee General Counsel Cox says: 

It should be noted that notwithstanding the 
action of the meeting in directing the appoint- 
ment of this committee, no action was taken 
thereby with reference to the use of a war 
service clause by fhe several companies. 

A general discussion of the experience of 
the companies with respect to the war risk took 
place at the meeting. This discussion in 
cluded accounts of the experience of British 
companies in the Boer War of 1899-1902, and of 
British and Canadian companies in the pres 
ent European War. It was apparent that the 
American Civil War and the Spanish-American 
War could not be regarded as criteria. At 
the time of the former, the business of life 
insurance was in its infancy. The latter was 
hoth brief and of less than secondary import 
ance. In neither was a_ sufficient number 
of insured lives exposed to the war risk for 
a sufficient period to afford any basis for a 
slefinite experience. Moreover, the marked in- 
crease in the destructiveness of warfare since 
the Sixties, and even since 1898, and the cor- 
responding effect upon its hazard, makes it 
obvious that statistics derived from those con 
flicts would be wholly inapplicable to war un- 
der modern conditions. 

High Rates of British Companies 

At the inception of the Boer War the Eng- 
lish offices applied the customary “five guineas 
rer cent.” rate (an annual charge of approxi- 
mately $50 per thousand dollars of insurance) 
te meet the probable cost of the extra mor- 
tality due to the war risk. Experience, how- 
ever, showed, in the early stages of the war, 
that the true net extra cost of the mortality 
of officers, who were the most heavily insured, 
was about eight per cent. The five per cent. 
rate was at first adopted by the English and 
Canadian companies for the present European 
War. The mortality of British infantry offi- 
cers during the first eleven months of the 
Furopean War is shown to have been over 18 
rer cent. of the number exposed (6029). (See 
Address by Mr. D. H. Gordon Smith, president, 
Tesurance Institute of Yorkshire, February 
1916) Increases were, therefore, found neces 
sarv before the expiration of the first calendar 
year of the war, and it is reported that the 
rates have now increased to from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent., while one or two com- 
ponies quote even thirty per cent. of the face 
ef the policy for a single year’s protection, 
which is practically prohibitory. This latter 
may, however, be regarded as probably meant 
7s a refusal to write the business. 

Should Be Free to Determine Cost 

It was evident from this discussion that 
the extra cost due to the war risk is incapable 
of determination in advance; and although the 
representatives of a small minority of the com- 
panies present declined to concur in the view 
that a war clause should be inserted in 
civilian policies issued in time of peace, it 
was unanimously agreed that any war clause 
used should leave the companies free to de- 
termine the amount of extra premium from the 
actual outlook and ultimately from their own 
experience in event of war. 

There was like unanimity of opinion that the 
limitation of the operation of the war clause 
to the period of ten years from the date of 
insurance would give the companies sufficient 
practical protection from the war risk. This 
view was based upon the considerations (1) 
that the war risk is largely confined to youth; 
(2) that large policies are comparatively in- 

(Continued on page 9.) 


Canadian Life Men 
Gather at Hamilton 


LIVE TOPICS TO COME UP FOR 
DISCUSSION 





Too Many Plans in Rate Book—De- 
bates on Agency Contracts and 
Cut-Rates 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Hamilton, Ont., July 19.—The tenth 
annual convention of the Life Under- 
vriters’ Association of Canada openea 
here to-day with a record attendance 
and indications that it will be the best 
meeting the organization has ever held. 
Sessions will be held up to and inclua- 
ing Saturday. 





A full account of the proceed- 
ings of the Convention of the 
Canadian Life Underwriters 
will be given in The Eastern 
Underwriter next week. 











Owing to the proximity of Hamilton 
to the American border, being but on@ 
heur’s run from Buffalo and four hours 
from Detroit, it is anticipated that a 
lerge number of underwriters from the 
United States will be present. 
Questions to Come Before Meeting 

Great pains have been taken to make 
the program of the maximum value to 
producers, and the gathering can well 
be called a business convention. The 
speakers are all well known in insur- 
ance circles and can be termed “ex- 
perts” in the lines along which they 
will speak. Among the subjects are to 
be found a debate on Resolved, That 
the Rate Book Contains Too Many 
Plans. A three-fold discussion on the 
Economic Value of Life Insurance to 
(1) the individual, (2) the family and 
(2) the State, and also another discus- 
sicn will take place on Conservation 
of Business under the sub-titles of 
Keeping Business on the Books, and 
Minimizing the Loan Evil. Many im- 
rortant and valuable papers appear on 
the following subjects: Facts, Figures 
and Fallacies of Life Insurance Can- 
vassing; Life Insurance from a Busi- 
ness Man’s Standpoint; Advantages of 
Institutional Advertising: Business In- 
surance and How to Sell it; the Patri- 
o-ism of Life Insurance; the To-Day 
of Unprecedented Opportunity; Higher 
Values of Life Insurance. 

Other features of the program in- 
civrde a discussion on the cut-rate ques- 
tisn, which will be closely watched. 
Avother discussion will doubtless fol- 
low a paper on Passing of the Old Head 
Office Viewpoint (and it is most likely 


tc eenter around agency contracts). 
Novel suggestions for selling life in- 


surance will be the subject of an open 
competition, for which the award is 
tventy-five dollars in gold. 
The Hamilton Association 
vunged many entertainment 


has ar- 
features, 


ar.d the visitors will be well looked 
alter. On Wednesday evening a three- 
hour moonlight sail was taken on Lake 
Ortario. The banquet took place at 
the Royal Connaught Hotel Thursday 
evening, when the chief speakers 
scheduled were: Hon. James V. Barry, 
Metropolitan Life; Hon. Arthur Meig- 
hen, Solicitor-general of Canada; J. F. 
Weston, managing director Imperia) 
Life; Wm. J. Graham, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York; and 
Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis. 





MUTUAL WESTERN CLUB MEETS 





Company Makes $15,000,000 for Six 
Months—New Officers of Western 
Division 





The Mutual Life has made an in- 
crease of approximately $15,000,000 on 


paid-for business for the first six 
months of the year as compared with 
the same period last year. The in- 


crease in insurance applied for was 
about $25,000,000 for the same period. 
These figures were announced at the 
convention of the Western $100,000 di- 
vision of the Mutual Life Field Club, 
held at the Waldorf, Tuesday and 
Wednesday. : 

At the opening business session Ed- 


ward A. Bennett, of Chicago, was 
elected president by a small margin 
over Ralph F. Taylor, of Denver. S. W. 


Russell, of Deadwood, S. D., is the re- 
tiring president. Each agency qualify- 
ing five delegates became entitled to a 
vice-president and eleven were elected. 
L. C. Whitney, of Milwaukee, led the 
division in the amount of business paid 
for, with C. E. V. Saunders, of San 
Francisco, second, and G. W. Fitch, of 
Sioux Falls, third. Vice-President 
Dexter, who presided, announced the 
big increases. The business written by 
the Western division during the club 
year, which is from May to May, was 
$13,341,000, or close to 10 per cent. 





DIVIDENDS EXCEED CLAIMS 





Equitable of Iowa Keeps Up Unusual 
Record—Mortality to Expected 
38.6 Per Cent. 





For the first six months in 1916 the 
dividends paid by the Equitable of 
Iowa to its living policyholders totaled 
$295,849.69, while its death losses 
amounted to only $263,936.65. It main- 
tains its record for companies of an 
equal age of paying more each year in 
dividends than its death losses total. 
Only a company with especially favor- 
able mortality and large dividend re. 
turns to policyholders, especially when 
‘t has reached the age of 50 years, as 
the Equitable has, can accomplish such 
a record as this. 

The ratio of mortality to expected 
for the first half of 1916 is 38.6 per 


cent. During the past three years this 
ratio has averaged less than 35 per 
cent. 








STRENGTH OF {'j 
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PRUDENTIAL DAY 
The National Pay-Day 


means a check for the family on the first of every week or month, 
through a Prudential Weekly or Monthly Income Policy. 


Prudential agents are finding these among the most interesting 


propositions in Life Insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New reset rire 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 








NEWARK, N. J. 
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LATEST DISABILITY BENEFIT 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA CONTRACT 


Provides Life Payments for Assured 
Without Jeopardizing Maturity 
Benefits for Beneficiary 


The “last word” in total disability 
insurance as applied to the life insur- 
ance policy, is that of the Equitable 
Life Insurance Company of Iowa, a 
copy of which has been forwarded to 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

In event of total disablement the 
Company: 1—waives premiums on the 
regular policy; 2—six months after said 
tal disablement the Company com- 
mences the payment to the assured of 
one-tenth of the face of the policy per 
annum, payments being made in equal 
inonthly instalments. In other words, 
on a $10,000 policy the Company pays 
$53.83 per month to the assured. 

The only limit as to duration of such 
payments is, recovery from total dis. 
ablement or maturity of policy by 
death, or otherwise. 

Payments made under the total disa- 
bility feature will not in any manne: 
interfere with the payment of the face 
vaiue of the policy at death or matu- 
rity. 

Aimed to Have Most Complete Clause 
Used 

The benefits which are granted un- 
der the later forms of contracts, will 
make this disability benefit retroactive, 
so that any policyholder, upon furnish- 
ing evidence of his insurability, can se- 
cure same, provided he is not over 
fifty-five years of age. 

The adoption of this disability 
c.euse has been under consideration 
ior several months, and every effort 
has been made to make it the most 
complete of its kind. The various other 
clauses of a like nature have been 
studied and data has been secured on 
these, so that in determining on this 
feature the Company has aimed to 
bave not only the most complete but 
a very attractive clause. 

Copy of Form Used 

The form used states that, in case 
of total permanent disability, the Com- 
pany will: 

(1) Waiver of Premium: Waive pay- 
ment of all further premiums, if any 
required by the terms of the policy, 
which will continue in force, except as 
to further dividends, as though premi- 
ums were being paid in cash, and, 

(2) Monthly Income: Beginning six 
months later will pay to the insured 
during the duration of the policy a 
monthly income, which will equal that 
provided by the policy if on the con- 
tiz.uous income plan, while in the case 
of a policy payable in one sum each 
monthly installment will be 1/120th 
of the original face value; that is, the 
tetal yearly payment will be 1/10th of 
trat amount. This monthly income will 
c:ntinue until the maturity of the pol- 
icy, either as an endowment or by the 
death of the insured, or until its ex- 
piry if on the term to Age 65 plan. 

The insurance afforded by the policy 
w:ll in no way be affected by the 
monthly income payments to the in- 
sured, but will be paid in full at his 
death, or at its maturity, less, of 
course, any outstanding indebtedness. 
In the case of a continuous income 
pclicy, the payments to the insured are 
not counted as part of those guaran- 
teed under the policy to the beneficiary. 
Payments Greater Than Original Policy 

The total payments will, therefore, 
in all cases be greater than that callea 
fo. by the original policy. In the event 
of a disability claim under a $10,000 
life policy, if the insured were to sur- 
vive ten and a half years after dis- 
avlement, he would without making 
apy further payment, receive $10,000 
uuder the monthly income benefit, 
while the insurance of $10,000 would 
be carried in full force and paid at his 


death. The total payments to the in- 
svred and his family under the $10,000 
pclicy would amount thus to $20,900. 

The contract affords full protection 
tc the insured in the event of total and 
permanent disability without diminish- 
ing the protection. 

How It Is Issued 


The benefit will be covered by the 
issue of a special contract to be at- 
tached to the policy and will be subject 
to an extra premium rate payable with 
each premium under the policy, but 
ceasing at age 60, if the policy is not 
fully paid at that time. The special 
eentract may be surrendered and pay- 
ment of the extra premium discontin- 
ued at any time. 

Schedule of Rates 

A schedule of the rates charged for 

the contract follows: 


Life and Term to Age 65 Policies 











o Ordi- 30 25 20 15 10 Term 
te nary P’m’t P’m't P’m’t P’m’t P’m’'t to 
Life Life Life Life Life Life Age 65 
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wo 6a 1.36 1.37 1.54 1.82 2.43 1.11 
341.44 1.42 1.40 1.57 1.85 2.46 1.14 
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2 62.01 2.01 2.01 1.96 2.05 2.68 1.49 
13° 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.06 2.07 2.71 1,55 
142.20 2.20 2.21 2.18 2.12 2.73 1.69 
5 21 2.31 2.32 2.30 2.19 2.74 1.65 
6 2.42 2.44 2.43 2.33 2.76 1.70 
7 2.55 2.56 2.56 2.49 2.77 1.76 
8 2.69 2:71 2.71 2.65 2.78 1.83 
) 2.85 2.86 2.87 2.83 2.79 1.99 
50 3.02 3.03 3.05 3.02 2.81 1.95 
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Continuous Premium Endowment Policies 
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GOOD BUSINESS AT HAVANA. 

The Havana branch of the New York 
Life wrote in the first six months of 
this year, $1,152,500 and paid for $762,- 
060. During the same period of last 
year this office wrote $853,500 and paid 
for $572,150. 

There are some large _ individual 
writers among the members of the 
Flavana staff. One man has paid for 
$375,500, having written $100,000 more 
not paid for and he is fast qualifying 
for a vice-presidency in the $200,006 
Ciub. About a dozen members of the 
Havana staff qualify for either the 
$200,000 or the $100,000 clubs. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Established 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GkO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,420,012,571 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the new 


insurance issued. 
NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Mortality 60.31%. Interest 4.95%. Expense 10.46%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate 
Before Selecting Your Company 








Large ‘‘Dividends”’ 


Income Insurance 


. Write to 
Corporation Insurance H. F. NORRIS Lew Cost 
Partnership Insurance Superintendent of Agencies Service Policy 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


























66 Years Old Mutual 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 
PART OF THE 1915 RECORD: 


Largest paid-for new business. 

Largest payments to policyholders. 

Largest dividend payments. 

Passed two hundred millions in insurance in force. 
General surplus substantially increased. 

Dividend scale increased fifth time in eight years. 


A good policyholders’ company is a good company for the agent, 
Write to Edward D. Field, Superintendent of Agencies, Montpelier, Vermont 








TOTAL ABSTAINERS 
ALL BUY POLICIES IN THE 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 
Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


They are benefited, the agent is benefited and the Company gets a 
splendid class of risks. 


A GOOD AGENCY OPEN NOW 











Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

‘*It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses.”’ 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


‘*The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision. ”’ 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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TEN LINKS IN THE CHAIN OF SUCCESS 


Elimination Method of Securing Prospects 


By WILLIAM H. BEERS, Jr. 








A definite and practical method of working for life insurance field men with 
specific instructions for securing prospects, kinds of interviews, their duration, 
number of interviews an agent should average a day and much similar instructive 
information has been compiled by William H. Beers, Jr., manager at Rochester, 


N. Y., for the Mutual Benefit Life. 


Mr. Beers has been remarkably successful 


and in a few years has taken a high place among Mutual Benefit men. The sub- 


stance of his plan which he calls “Ten Links in the Chain of Success,” is based 
on actual statistics in Detroit, Buffalo and Rochester. 


Further links in Mr. Beers’ chain are given below. 


It should be borne 


in mind that the territory in which the plan was worked out comprises both city 
and country districts, and there is nothing in the entire plan which does not 


apply to every territory and every life insurance salesman. 


Mr. Beers speaks 


in terms of average work and conditions and those who accept his principles 
with as little variation as possible will get the most out of them. 





Secure Three-fourths of Business 
Without Appointment 
These statistics prove that when 


a salesman calls up his prospect to say 
that he is coming out to talk insurance, 
he is cutting his chances of making a 
sale right in two. Supposing it is an 
evening appointment. Picture to your- 
self the husband saying to the wife: 
“That insurance man Brown is coming 
out to-night to try to sell me $10,000 
of insurance. He has a fat chance of 
selling me anything when we are so 
hard up that we can hardly buy enough 
gasoline to run the Ford. And the 
wife says, “Well, 1 should say so. I 
guess you can’t afford to put any more 
money in insurance when I need new 
furs so badly and have to wear my 
last year’s hat.” The salesman is de- 
feated before he ever gets to his pros- 
pect, and he must be a veritable wonder 
if he overcomes this adverse decision. 
As a general rule, in average insurance 
work, the only kind of an appointment 
that is any good is where the man 
doesn’t know what you are going to 
talk about. 


How Many Interviews Per Day? 


You should average 2.4 interviews 
per day. By “interviews” we mean 


carefully explaining the proposition to 
a man from beginning to end and trying 
to close him. We mean a real forty- 
five-minute interview—not when you 
stop friend Smith on the street and ask 
him if he is ready to take out that 
policy, or when you drop in to collect 
a payment on a note. We mean a real 
effort to make a sale. In 1910 the 
writer averaged 3.2 interviews per day 
over a period of six months. In 1913 
eight Buffalo men averaged 2.3 inter- 
views per day for a period of three 
months. In Detroit, in 1915, six men 
averaged 2.5 interviews per day over a 
period of one month. In Rochester, in 
1915, five men averaged only one inter- 
view per day over a period of five 
months. Now, out of the above nine- 
teen men we take the eleven who are 
most successful, and we find that they 
averaged 2.4 interviews per day. In 
other words, it was necessary for these 
men to have 2.4 interviews each day in 
order to be successful. If they had 
averaged 2.2. interviews or 1.8 inter- 
views most of them would have been 
unsuccessful because the margin be- 
tween the successful and unsuccessful 
men was very small. The fact that 
they did secure this average shows that 
a man can do this amount of work 
without hurting himself. 

The writer’s personal opinion is that 
a man who has a “habit” sales talk 
can average at least three interviews 
per day, year in and year out, without 
hurting himself. In Rochester during 
the last seven months we have been 
keeping a careful record of our inter- 
views, and the result has been astonish- 
ing. During that time, we have aver- 
aged only about one interview per day. 
Owing to our improved efficiency we 
were able to write enough business to 


make a living, but nevertheless we all 
are greatly chagrined because until 2 
made this record we thought that we 
had really been doing hard work. It 
is so easy to have four or five inter- 
views one day and then spend the next 
day delivering policies or writing let- 
ters or doing something which keeps 
us from getting our interviews. It is 
a very easy matter to secure from three 
to five interviews in any one day, but 
it is mighty hard work to secure such 
an average. This point brings out the 
fact that the man who is a success in 
this business must supervise himself. 
He must be his own driver. He must 
“boss Johnson.” If he cannot make 
himself do a respectable day’s work 
every day his chances for success are 
very slim indeed. This is probably the 
reason why more insurance men fail 
in this business than in any other pro- 
fession. They think they are working, 
but when they come to analyze their 
work they are doing very little. If there 
is any point out of the ten that should 
be given special emphasis it is the fact 
that you should average 2.4 interviews 
per day. 
Work Two Evenings a Week 


You should work two evening each 
week. In 1912 the writer found that 
every evening spent in soliciting netted 


him $9.96 in commissions. In Roch- 
ester, in 1914, seven men spent 148 
evenings in soliciting, and secured 


seventy-five applications which resulted 
in $1,432 in commissions. The average 
value of each evening spent in the 
work was therefore $9.68. Now, if you 
are making an income which is satis- 
factory to you, point 7 isn’t absolutely 
essential. If, on the other hand, you 
are not making a living, it is absolutely 
an essential point. Evening work 
means cash in the pocket. Two eve- 
nings a week means $80.00 a month. 
Three evenings a week means $120.00 
a month. If necessary a man could 
get along on that amount. We have 
emphasized this point year after year 
at our conventions, and still we find 
when we record our work that our men 
are working about one evening in three 
weeks instead of about two evenings 
each week. There are so many social 
and other engagements nowadays that 
it seems almost impossible for a man 
to do evening work, but nevertheless 
we think that for the average insur- 
ance man, especially during the first 
two or three years, a reasonable amount 
of night work is absolutely essential. 

How Many Interviews Per Application 

Do You Average? 

You should have an efficiency of one 
application for every 6.6 interviews. 
By this we mean that every time you 
have 6.6 interviews you should have 
one application to show for it. During 
the past year we have been doing a 
great deal of analytical work on this 
point. We found that in 1913 eight 
Buffalo men secured only one applica- 
tion for every 12.5 interviews. One of 
these men had an efficiency of one out 


of 19.4 interviews; another, one out of 
20.7 interviews; another, one out of 
23.4 interviews, and still another, one 
out of 13.2 interviews. Now, in Detroit, 
in 1915, six men who analyzed their 
work secured on an average one ap- 
plication out of 5.6 -interviews. The 
difference between 5.6 interviews and 
12.5 interviews is something appalling. 
In other words, our Buffalo men had 
to do twice as much work to get an 
application as the Detroit men, notwith- 
standing the fact that the average ap- 
plication of the Detroit men was prob- 
ably 50 per cent. larger than those in 
Buffalo. 

Now, in 1915, four Rochester men 
analyzed their work for a period of five 
months and found that they secured on 
the average one application out of every 
4.4 interviews, so on that basis we 
are about 30 per cent. more efficient 
than the men of Detroit. By selecting 
eleven successful men out of the above 
nineteen we find that they secured on 
an average one application out of 6.6 
interviews. This should be a test for 
aman. All you have to do is to just 
set down the interviews that you have 
every day and at the end of the month 
divide the total by the number of ap- 
plications you have secured and you 
know just how efficient you are. After 
you have once established your effi- 
ciency you will find that you will never 
lose it. This is, your results will al- 
ways be as good as your original record 
but never poorer. We have found this 
to be true in Rochester. As an illus- 
tration of the possibility of improving 
one’s efficiency, one of our Rochester 
men, who is now on the Company’s 
Annual Honor Roll, in 1913 secured ona 
application out of every 23.4 interviews. 
For 1915 he secured one application 
out of every 3.7 interviews. As an illus- 
tration of the value of knowing your 
efficiency, another of our Rochester men 
has an efficiency of one application 
out of five interviews. He found on 
analyzing his work that in order to 
earn $105 a month he must have thirty- 
six interviews a month. Supposing he 
had an efficiency of one out of twenty. 

On this basis. in order to earn his 
$105, he would be obliged to have 144 
interviews a month. If he wanted to 
earn, say, $150 a month, he would be 
obliged to have about 214 interviews a 
month, an average of about nine a day, 
which, of course, would be humanly 
impossible. Yn other words; a man who 
has an efficiency of one application out 
of twenty can’t make a living in this 
business unless he writes exceptionally 
large cases. If his efficiency is one 
application out of four he can make 
from $100 to $150 a month easily on 
one interview a day, so that if he in- 
creases his amount of work he is in a 
position to make big money in the 
business. The question now comes to 
us: “How are we going to increase 
our efficiencv?” and we answer this 
under point 9. 


Cultivate a “Habit” Sales Talk 


You should have a tested and suc- 
cessful “habit” sales talk. That is, 
you should have a sales talk which has 
been tested by time and by a large 
number of individuals, and one which 
you can master and can use in every 
interview. If you can’t use it word 
for word in every case, you can at 
least use the principles involved and 
can put the points in your own lan- 
guage. The writer has used a “habit” 
sales talk since 1910. In 1910 his ef- 
ficiency was one application out of 4.9 
interviews. In 1913 it was one appli- 
cation out of 4 interviews. In 1915 it 
was one application out of 3.5 inter- 
views. Now let us look at some of the 
other men who are using a “habit” 
sales talk. Mr. Goodrich, of Rochester, 
has an efficiency of one application out 
of 5 interviews; Mr. Judd, one out of 
3.7; Mr. Parker, one out of 5.9. In 
October, Arthur Rear secured thirteen 
applications as a result of 21 inter- 
views, giving him an efficiency of one 
application out of 1.6 interviews. His 
average efficiency during the last four 
months has been 2.3 interviews per 
application. 

Now here are five men who are fol- 


lowing the same “habit” sales talk in 
exactly the same way, and who are 
all securing approximately the same 
results. These are all men of average 
ability and are no better salesmen than 
is the average insurance man. The 
results are simply due to the fact that 
they are using a scientific and tested 
“habit” sales talk. Right here we 
would like to refer to the revised sales 
talk which will be used in the Buffalo 
Agency in 1916. This talk, together 
with a new chart of the same, is printed 
in the Beers’ Book. The rates are 
quoted in a better place under point 6 
instead of point 2, as formerly. There 
is a better explanation of the Company. 
But the greatest change is in the clos- 
ing points. Instead of six points as 
formerly there are seven points, and 
each one is made stronger than ever 
before. In Rochester we have noticed 
an improvement in the work of every 
man as soon as he commenced to use 
the new talk. The men were delighted 
when they received it and began using 
it at once. Let us revise point 9 to 
read: “In 1916 you should memorize 
the tested and successful ‘habit’ sales 
talk published in the Beers’ Book.” 


Lay Out a Program 


Your plan of work should include a 
carefully thought out program for the 
year, for each week, and for each day. 
All successful business men make and 
carry out plans for running their busi- 
ness. The insurance business seems to 
be about the most haphazard business 
in the world. Many insurance men try 
to do their work without any method 
and without having any goal. If they 
close a case it is “good luck.” If they 
arrive at a goal, it is an accident. Here 
are a few general pointers: First, plan 
out what you want to get during the 


year. Is it $100,000 or $150,000, a 
quarter of a million or $500,000 that 
you have in mind? Then divide this 


up into months and see how much 
business you will have to pay for each 
month; then take your efficiency and 
find out how many interviews a month 


you will need. At the beginning of 
each week take your prospects and 
divide them up, a certain number to 


be seen Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, and each day decide which ones 
can be seen most profitably inthe morn- 
ing, in the afternoon and in the eve- 
ning. Then start out each morning 
with your list. Do the definite amount 
of work required and you will be sure 
of reaching your goal. Point 10 is of 
great importance. 





WILL PAY SOLDIERS’ SALARIES 





Prudential Has 121 Men in the Ser- 
vice—Arrangement in Force Six 
Months 





There are 121 Prudential men in the 
field doing war service, fifty of these 
being from the home office, the others 
being from field agencies. 

The board of directors has approved 
the action of the executive committee 
in deciding to pay the salaries of em- 
ployes called to the colors for six 
months after July 1. If there are still 
employes of the Company serving with 
the military or naval forces after Jan- 
uary, 1917, further consideration will 
be given to the subject at that time. 

In the cases where employes are 
commissioned officers, the salary paid 
shall exceed the excess of the salary 
cver the sum received as commis- 
sioned officers. 





ANOTHER NEW HIGH RECORD 


The Detroit Life reports that its 
June business amounted to well over 
a half million. This is a goal the Com- 
pony set for itself and it is another 
d: monstration that the life insurance 
field men are enjoying wonderful 
prosperity. 

The new premiums paid totaled 
$11,878,000, a gain of two and a half 
millions over the same month last 
year. 
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Prudential Insures 
All of Its Employes 


EXCEEDS $16,000,000 ON 
* 16,000 LIVES 





TOTAL 





Greatest Single Amount Ever Written 
—Policies Range From $500 to 
$2,000—AlIl Free 





The largest single amount of life in- 
surance ever covered by any company 
i the world was written by The Pru- 
dential. The insurance will total over 
16,000,000 and covers the lives of The 
Prudential’s more than 16,000 employes, 
both those at work in the field, and 
those wurking at the home office of the 
Company in Newark. 

The insurance will be carried by the 
Company absolutely without cost to 
the employes and will be in sums rang- 
ing from $500 to $2,000, according to 
the employe’s length of service and 
without reference to age or position, 
except that it does not apply to officers 
or directors, or to those whose whole 
time is not given to the service of the 
Company. It will affect men at work 
in nearly every State in this country 
and throughout Canada. No medical 
examination will be required. 

The Prudential is the first life insur- 
ance organization employing so large 
a staff to insure its members under 
svch a liberal method. It has had a 
disability plan in effect for some time 
fur the care ot its employes during ill- 
pess, also a retirement system which 
provides an income after faithful ser- 
vice, and the latest gift of free life in- 
surance is the rounding up of the Com- 
pany’s effort to care for its employes 
and their dependents. 

Schedule of Amounts 
When the length of service of 

such employe has been less 

thAN ONC YEA ..cccsevsecvves $ 500 
When the length of service has 

been one year but less than 

BVO FORTS eine e000 h 50s 80 ase 
When the length of service has 

been five years but less than 

ten years (Prudential Old 

Suerd. Clase A). .2csseccceses 
When the length of service has 

been ten years but less than 

fifteen years (Prudential Old 

Guard, Class .B)...c.cccceeees 
When the length of service has 

been fifteen years but less than 

twenty years (Prudential Old 

Juard, Class C)....cccccccees 
When the length of service has 

been twenty years and over 

(Prudential Old Guard, Classes 

DD. Be Bi BS.) ccrcceccccsssas 2,006 

In announcing the new provisions for 
Frudential employes, President For- 
rest F. Dryden said: 

“It is with a keen sense of gratifica- 
tion that I extend to you my personal 
felicitations upon this new evidence of 
the ties which bind the whole Pruden- 
tial organization into the most effect- 
ive agency for the service of the com- 
munity which can be found in the busi- 
ness world to-day.” 


1,750 





PAN-AMERICAN’S WAR CLAUSE 


The Pan-American Life of New Or- 
leans, has prepared a supplementary 
application blank to be executed by all 
applicants for insurance, in which an 
agreement covers the following con- 
ditions: 

If the assured within two years of 
date of policy enlists, or engages in any 
form of service with the Army or Navy, 
within thirty days he must.pay an extra 
premium of $30 for each $1,000 of life 
insurance. If this extra premium is 
not paid and the assured dies within 
two years after the issuance of the po?- 
icy, the liability of the Company will 
be limited to one-fifth of the amount 
of the insurance. It is also agreed that 
the disability benefits under the policy 
shall be suspended during the perioa 
of war service, 


EQUITABLE’S BIG GAINS 





Society Increased Nearly $20,000,000 in 
Ordinary — Excluding Groups — 
Leading Personal Producers 





The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of New York, during the first six 
months of 1916 paid-for $80,323,441 or- 
dinary and $15,211,156 group business. 
This is a gain of $19,443,484 in ordinary, 
and $11,727,317 in groups over the same 
period last year. 

C. Wadsworth is the leading personal 
producer for the six months, with over 
$700,000. Messrs. Shields, Hollander 
and J. D. E. Jones come next, all hav- 
ing paid for over $500,000. It is espect- 
ally notable that the fifty personal pro- 
ducers whose names appear on the 
honor roll all have produced over $160,- 
000 for the first six months of this 
year. 

The Society expects approximately 
550 club members at the 1916 conven- 
tion. This is a gain over last year of 
more than fifty per cent. Five men 
produced over a million of business dur- 
ing the 1916 club year. Hollander 
leads, with Shields, J. D. E. Jones, 
Wadsworth and Frankel following. 


HOW TO LIVE LONGER 





Value of a Vacation to Life Men Told 
by Dr. Ross Huston, of Bankers’ 
Life 





Dr. Ross Huston, assistant medical 
director of the Bankers Life comes out 
in the July issue of the Company’s “Bul- 
letin” in favor of vacations for life 
men, both agents and office men as a 
means of building a mental and physi- 
cal reserve. He says in part: 

“The mechanism of the human body 
is like a fine machine. It goes smooth- 
ly when properly cared for, and gives 
trouble when neglected. The man who 
has taken advantage of the opportuni- 
ties during his life has not neglected 
this machine. He has watched it care- 
fully. At the age of fifty he looks 
thirty-five or forty. He has been regu- 
lar in his living—has mixed enough 
recreation and play with his work to 
balance his nervous and physical ener- 
gies and has kept in good health. He 
has made the best of his vacation each 
year—has used it in a way to keep his 
physical condition up to a standard and 
returns to work after his vacation rest- 
ed. But this wonderful machine is of- 
ten abused—neglected. 

“An office man who works only with 
his brain is the one who needs the 
recreation and play most. His muscles 
are soft and flabby. He gets out of 
breath when he runs upstairs or for a 
car. He is fat and usually of unhealthy 
color. He pants because his heart is so 
enclosed in fat that it is hard for it to 
perform its duty. His muscles are soft 
and flabby from lack of exercise. He 
gets tired when he attempts to walk to 
his office. His head aches—he has 
faulty elimination. He is fifty and 
looks sixty or seventy. He makes 
money—a successful man, you _ say. 
Where does he profit, when he has lost 
his health? He has not taken advan- 
tage of his opportunities. He has 
abused this fine machine, and, there- 
fore, he is a failure. He must take a 
vacation—he must work and play. 

“Vacations should be a habit. At 


least once or twice a year people should 
change their work—get away from the 
grind and worry. Worry is almost a 
disease with our ambitious Americans 
and assists in killing as many people 
annually as any other disease. The 
worried man is more susceptible to dis- 
ease because of his lowered resistance. 
Mental decay follows close upon work 
without recreation. Proper exercise of 
mind and body is needed to keep the 
human machine in order. Many are 
excessive in their desire to do a proper 
thing during vacation, and return to 
their work exhausted. In fact, many 
are compelled to recuperate before re- 
turning to their work. 

“Use your vacation to make your 
body fit to build a reserve for old age. 
A man may be old but not aged. Va- 
cation may come but once a year, but 
you can have recreation daily. Do this 
and watch carefully the uses of your 
vital forces and longevity will result.” 





ASKS COURT TO DECIDE 





Mutual Life Wants to Know to Whom 
to Pay Proceeds of Kobre 
Insurance 





The Mutual Life has asked the Su- 
p:eme Court to determine the persons 
e:titled to two policies taken out by 
Max Kobre, the banker. One is a life 
iasurance policy for $50,000 against 
which loans aggregating $3,934 had 
been made, and the other provides for 
the payment of an annuity of $4,000 a 
year for twenty years to Kobre’s 
w:dow. The application is made to the 
court for a judicial settlement in order 
te avoid long and expensive litigation. 





CHANGING TO NEW POLICIES 


The New York Life has made the 
fellowing rules regarding changing 
from the old to the new policy forms: 

Policies issued and taking ‘effect in 
the year 1916 may, upon request, be 
changed to the new form for similar 
plan and amount only upon the follow- 
ing conditions: 

(1) A fee of $2 for each policy wih 
be charged for making the change, to 
eever expense of writing new policy. 

(2) An evidence of good health ana 
of no change in condition of the in- 
sured since the examination, satisfac- 
tory to the Company, must be at in- 
sured’s expense, if such evidence is 
exlled for by the Company in connec- 
tion with change. 

(3) Difference in premium 
course, be paid. 

Under no circumstances will a policy 
be changed to the new form if the 
present policy takes effect prior to 
1916. 


must, of 





FIDELITY’S NEW MICHIGAN MAN 


The Fidelity Mutual Life of Philadel- 
phia, announces the appointment of 
Jacob G. Brown as manager for East- 
ern Michigan, with headquarters in the 
Dime Savings Bank Building, Detroit, 
in effect July 1. Mr. Brown is an ex- 
ample of the young man who has made 
good in life insurance. On May 4, 1910, 
he. gave up a clerical position in a 
coal business to enter the agency ranks 
of the Fidelity Mutual. 





GAINS 
In written business. 
In paid-for business. 
In amount of insurance in force. 
Material gains for the first six months 
of 1916 over the same period in any 
previous year. 


Incorporated 1844 





GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES FOR ENERGETIC MEN 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHY 

Its record of 72 years. 

Its unexcelled contracts. 

Perfect co-operation between Home Office 
and Agency force. 

Prompt service to Agents and policy- 
holders. 

A corps of agents content, knowing that 
there is none better than theirs. 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 








MAKES A “SYMPATHY” PAYMENT 





Company’s Voluntary Act Quickly Fol- 
lowed by Trouble in the Form of 
Law Suit 





The Farmers and Bankers Life of 
Wichita, Kas., issued a policy on the 
life of Guy Marshall, a piano salesman, 
of Sumner County, for $2,000. Mar- 
shall died before any premium was 
paid on the policy, according to the 
Company. 

The Farmers and Bankers Life sym- 
pathized with the widow under the 
circumstance, and voluntarily paid the 
funeral expenses, amounting to $150. 
The sympathy proved expensive, for 
the widow brought suit for the full 
amount of the policy, and secured a 
decision in the trial court. But this 
was reversed in the Kansas Supreme 
Court, which held the Company not 
liable. 





FIRST BENEFICIARIES UNDER 
RAILROAD PLAN 


Families of A. O. Wellman of Topeka, 
Kansas, late assistant treasurer of the 
Santa Fe Railway system, and C. F. 
Resseque of Chicago, late chief clerk 
to Vice-President W. E. Hodges, both 
of whom died last week, will be the first 
beneficiaries of the new insurance plan 
of the Santa Fe. The maximum is 
$3,000 which will go to each family. 
The system is based on five per cent. 
of the annual wage, multiplied by the 
number of years in the service until the 
maximum is reached. The plan in- 
cludes more than 500 former employes 
who have been retired on a pension. 





AMZI DODD MEMORIAL 





Mutual Benefit’s Committee Makes 
Final Report on Erection of Marble 
Bust to Late President 





The committee of officers, employes 
and agents of the Mutual Benefit ap- 
pointed to erect a statue in memorial 
of Amzi Dodd reported that $2,000 had 
been appropriated for this purpose by 
tnose connected with the Company. 


The memorial consists of a marble 
bust which stands on a pedestal in the 
board of directors’ room. The commit- 
tee had photographs of the bust made 
which were frame«a and sent to the con- 
tributors. On the pedestal of the bust 
is a tablet which tells of the career of 
Mr. Dodd. He was born March 2, 1823, 
and died January 22, 1913. He was 
mathematician, president and finally 
general counsel of the Company. 





NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL 
NOTES. 

The business written by the North- 
western National Life of Minneapolis 
from January 1 to July 1, 1916, showed 
an increase of 38 per cent. over the 
corresponding period of last year. 


White and Odell, State agents for 
Minnesota of Northwestern National, 
wrote $2,322,000 of new business dur- 
ing the first half of 1916. 

The Crary-Turner Agency, State 
agents for North Dakota, of Northwest- 
ern National, held a convention, school 
of instruction, and celebrated on July 
1, 2 and 3 at Devils Lake. J. S. Hale, 
assistant actuary, and W. Rolla Wilson, 
field superintendent for the Company, 
attended the convention. 


C. M. Odell and M. R. Nyman of the 
White & Odell Minnesota State agen- 
cy, received cash prizes from the Com- 
pany for having written more than 
$400,000 each, of new business during 
the first six months. 





The World Life & Accident Insur- 
ance Company, Chicago, has been ad- 
mitted to do business in Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Arizona, Kansas, New Hamp- 
sbire and Texas. 
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No Old-Line Failure 


In Massachusetts? 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS CHALLENGES 
MR. MOORE’S STATEMENT 





Old Bay State, Jealous of Record, May 
Hold Proud Position of Never 
Having Failure 


In an article in The Eastern Under- 
writer of June 30, on southern life in- 
surance, Robert F. Moore, agency sec- 
retary of the Southern States Life of 
Atlanta, compared the southern com- 
panies that had failed to make good 
with those of the east and west. In a 
tabulation by States, Mr. Moore debited 
Massachusetts with two such “failures.” 

Arthur E. Childs, president of the 
Columbian National Life of Boston, in 
a letter to The Eastern Underwriter, 
challenges Mr. Moore to show even one 
failure among all the life insurance 
companies chartered by Massachusetts. 
Mr. Childs says: 

Mr. Childs’ Challenge 

“In his article Mr. Moore gives a 
list of the companies in various States 
which have failed to make good since 
1813, and in the list Massachusetts is 
charged with two failures. 

“T hereby challenge Mr. Robert F. 
Moore to produce evidence that there 
has ever been a failure of any old-line 
life insurance company chartered in 
Massachusetts. 

“Inasmuch ag you gave publicity to 
Mr. Moore’s statement I desire you to 
give equal publicity to my challenge 
to him to produce the names of two, 
or even one, life company that ever 
failed, chartered under the laws of 
Massachusetts.” 





MUTUAL BENEFITS INCREASES 





Exceeds Last Year Period by Over 
$15,000,000—June Alone Gained 
$2,000,000—Other Statistics 





A tabulation of the results of the 
business of the Mutual Benefit Life for 
tLe first six months of the year, shows 
an increase of over $15,000,000. The 
June kLusiness alone increased nearly 


$z,000,000. Following are some inter- 
esting statistics on the Company’s 
business: 


NEW BUSINESS—SIX MONTHS 
Number Amount 


Applications received .......... 21,675 $70,593,754 
Increase over 6 mos., 1915..... 3,325 15,414,300 
New issued on orig. app’s...... 23,040 61,220,951 


Net inc. over 6 mos., 1915...... 3,387 11,899,205 
Business ins., 6 mos., 1916 (new) $ 3,201,250 
184,000 


Business ins., 6 mos., 1916 (old) 18 


Converted term policies (issues) 252 $ 909,500 
Increase over 6 mos., 1915...... 46 198,000 
Ins. reported paid for (lives)..17,499 $51,142,755 
Inc. over 6 mos., 1915 (lives).. 2,671 9,705,526 


NEW BUSINESS—JUNE 
Applications received ........... . 3,606 


r $11,537,742 
Increase over June, 1915........ 311 1,926,644 


ew issued on orig. app’s 3,978 10,549,912 
Net inc. over June, 1915........ 310 1,545,113 
Ins. reported paid for (lives).. 2,961 $ 8,389,536 
Increase over | ol 1915 (lives). 236 1,377,687 


TWELVE MONTHS’ RECORD 
Insurance reported paid for during: 
12 months ending July 1, 1916.......... $95,215,662 
12 months ending July 1, 1915.......... 78,474,863 


PREMIUM WAIVER AS CLOSER 





New Use of Waiver Agreement That 
Brought Quick Response From Pros- 
pect—How It Was Presented 





Edward I. Brown, of the Phoenix 
Mutual Life of Hartford, was working 
with an agent when he developed a 
new use of the premium waiver agree- 
ment in closing, which proved very 
efiective. 

“We were proposing $10,000 20-Pre- 
mium Life for a man age 44 nearing his 
age-change,” says Mr. Brown. “There is 
a difference of $1.26 per thousand be- 


teen ages 44 and 45 which in twenty 
years would amount to $252 saving 
without interest on the $10,000 con- 
tract. This point had been clearly 
mede and been fully appreciated but 
was not quite sufficient to bring the 
prospect across. 

“We then appealed to the waiver of 
premium agreement as an additional 
aid to closing and that service was ful- 
iy explained to the prospect and was 
the means of drawing a warm response. 
We then drove home the value of im- 
mediate action in this way: “Mr. Pros- 
pect, that excellent service will cost 
you 51 cents a year per $1,000 or $5.10 
annually on the contract proposed. If 
ycu will act before your age-change the 
Company will virtually give you that 
service for nothing, as you can readily 
see that the annual saving you will 
make in your premium will be more 
than twice the amount sufficient to 


bear your annual charge for this waiv- . 


er of premium service. It will pay you 
to act at once.’ 

“This simple expedient brought home 
through the concrete illustration more 
clearly and forcefully than I had ever 
seen it done the definite tangible bene- 
fii accruing to a man who would act 
before his age-change.” 





GOES WITH SECURITY OF VA. 

G. Montagu Nettleship, who was 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Atlas Life and later manager in 
Virginia for the Independent Life 
which absorbed the Atlas, has been 
appointed general agent in Virginia for 
the Security Life of Richmond. 





GLOBE GETS EX-CASHIER 
The Globe Indemnity has caused the 
alrest in Cuba of Santiago Hanoyvega, 
former assistant cashier of the New 
Yerk branch of the National Bank of 
Cuba. He is charged with taking $10,- 
000 of the bank’s funds. 





Miss Nellie C. Braman, of Provi- 


‘dence, 'R. I., representing the Equitable 


Life Assurance Society, turned in fit- 
teen applications during June, paying 
for over $10,000. She began in April 
with $3,000 and expects to pay for 
$15,000 in July. 








Busy! Busy! 
Great days, these, for life insurance. The public is buying with unprec- 
edented freedom. Our representatives are getting a most liberal share. 


BUSY! 





Delivered business far ahead of last year to date. Prosperous Field!— 


Satisfied Home Office! 
Contributing causes: 


Unexcelled policy contracts, enviable low cost, 


high reputation of Company, strong backing of Field by Home Office, 
excellent Field magazine, and fraternal relations between Home Office 


and Field. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opportunity. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 18s 





SYRACUSE INSURES SOLDIERS 

A group of prominent men of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has created a fund out of 
which to pay for insurance on the lives 
of members of Company C, Third In- 
fantry, of Syracuse. The amount of 
the insurance is $500 each. 





Earl Von Osterheldt, an Oklahoma 
representative of the Bankers Life of 
Des Moines, was seeking a prospect 
employed in a smelter which was en- 
gaged in making munitions for the Al- 
lies. Although he hag a decidedly Teu- 
tonic name, he is an American citizen 
of the most patriotic type and he was 
very much put out when a detective 
refused him admission to the smelter 
on the ground that he might be a se- 
cret representative of the German Gov- 
ernment. When Von Osterheldt pre- 
sented himself at the gate, the guard 
barred the way and demanded his name 
and business. The business was satis- 
factory but the guard balked at the 
name, called a special detective and 
Von Osterheldt’s visit to the smelter 
was stopped, even before it was fairly 
started. The detective said that a man 
with Von Osterheldt’s name could not 
even take a peek inside the smelter. 

* * * 


Abraham Schwab, of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, New York city 
agency, distinguished himself within 
three months by qualifying for the 
Century Club and incidentally writing 
several group cases. He has just se- 
cured an additional group—the Barnet 
Leather Co. of New York. The insur- 
ance involved in this case approxi- 
mates $350,000. 





Don’t forget that many of the argu- 
ments you bring to bear and statistics 
you present are entirely new to the 
prospect, although they may have be- 
come old and somewhat stale to you.— 
Aetna Life News. 





THE 
First Mutual 


Chartered in America, 1835 


New England 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, President 
D. F. APPEL, Vice-President 





FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Assets, Jan. Il, 
rr $74,274,980.68 

RAENNS cc ccsnee 69,154,791.00 

PON si uisa ence $5,120,189.68 


The New England Mutual’s recognized 
position in the front rank of American 
companies is the result of seventy-two 
years of honorable, capable and equitable 
dealing. If you are a “front rank” man 
—you want to be identified with such an 
institution, 


EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager 
217 Broadway, New York 


LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager 
141 Broadway, New York 











NEW MANUAL COVERS HAZARDS 


Life of St. Louis 
has just issued a new manual giving 
extra premiums special classifications 
and extra ratings for occupations in- 
volving more or less hazard. 


The International 

















ONE OF THE BEST FORMS OF 
INSURANCE EVER DEVISED IS ‘THE 


Equitable’s Life Income Policy 


EMBODYING A 


NEW DISABILITY CLAUSE 


TLL Mo 











mn 


Under this latest form, if the Insured be- 
comes totally and permanently disabled he 
rece:ves an income for life, without reduc- 
ing the income payable to the Beneficiary 

after his death, any sums thus paid to him 
being in addition to and not in place of the 
income the Beneficiary will subsequently | 
receive. It isa form that may fairly be said 

to sell itself. Those seeking the latest and 
best in life insurance will do well to 
investigate. 3 ft 
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|| LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 
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| Live Hints For Business Getters 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate Book Increase His 
Income and General Efficiency 








—— 











If you start with 1,000 
lives at age 35, a cer- 
tain number are bound 
to die each. year until 
at age 96, the last sur- 
vivor will be dead. For instance, at 
age 35 of the 1,000 lives, practically 9 
are bound to die during the ensuing 
year. Of the 991 survivors, 9 more are 
bcund to die during the next year. The 
number dying will slowly increase un- 
til age 74 is reached and then slowly 
decrease until the last survivor dies at 
age 96. It is therefore obvious that if 
trere is one survivor at age 96, his cost 
for insurance for that year will be $1,- 
600 for a $1,000 policy, disregarding 
the matter of interest and expense. In 
cther words, as the age advances the 
chance for dying increases. It is obvi- 
ously fair also that any man should pay 
each year an amount in direct propor- 
tion to his chance of dying that year, 
and also proportionately to the amount 
of insurance carried. 
it would seem that the best way to pay 
for insurance would be to pay these 
varying increasing costs each year. A 
man’s ability to pay, however, does not 
keep up with the necessity under this 
form. 

As a man passes middle life his pro- 
ducing capacity grows less and while 
he may realize the greater need of it 
from year to year, yet his earning ca- 
pacity will not permit of the necessary 
ovtlay. 

So it came about that this so-called 
natural way, because of its impractica- 
bility, gave way before the scientific 
way, which was entirely feasible. The 
scientific way combines thrift with wis- 
dom. It says pay for your insurance 
when you are best able; pay more 
vhile you are better able, so that you 
shall be called on for less later on. It 
says keep your reserve under your own 
control. If ih the future, conditions 
change and you want your money more 
than you need life insurance, it is yours 
to take. While your money is in the 
hands of the company, it is placed with 
other man’s money and furnishes a 
guarantee to be had in no other way. 
Ic makes it safer. It is permanent, co- 
herent planning which provides a man 
against the time when the natural pre- 
mium would be too high. 

It is not reasonable that a man 
should be expected to keep on paying 
a constantly increasing cost of insur- 
ance each year up to the time of his 
death. It cannot be done. So some 
genius, in the infancy of insurance, 
tcok this yearly cost rate up to the end 
when all were dead, according to the 
table, averaged them up for every age 
and allowed a requisite amount for in- 
terest and got what is known as a net 
whole life premium. To these sums 
are added just what any business man 
cces; a certain margin for expense and 
there we have the level life insurance 
premium as we know it to-day. 

oe co * 
“Get Your Business Paid 


Development 
of the 
Premium 


Get Your For” is the present slogan 
Business of the International Life. 
Paid For In urging it to its agents 


the Company says: 

“Only paid-for business counts.’ 

“How many times have you heard 
that? 

“Well, let’s say 57; for we have told 
you 56 times and it’s possible you’ve 
heard it once on the side. 

“It'll be a sorry enough thing to hear 


At first glance - 


some say, after the race is over, ‘I 
could have won if I’d worked hard as I 
might have’; but it will be sorrier still 
to hear others say, ‘I wrote the busi- 
ness but fell down on collections.’ 

“Any life man who finds himself in 
either of the two classes named, when 
the time is up, will have something on 
his mind to be ashamed of, and espe- 
cially will those who ‘didn’t get it paid 
for’ feel that the home office will look 
upon their efforts as a big bluff. 

“Once more let the warning ring in 
your ears: Get your business paid for.” 

* a oa 


; Richard D. Dewey, Kan- 
He Certainly sas City branch of the 
Would; and New York Live says: 
He Did “Here is an argument 
that has brought me 
some signatures. I suggested it to 
another salesman who found it effect- 
ive with a class of people that includes 
a large number of good prospects. 

“Then you freely admit the possibil- 
itv of your family standing in dire need 
of cash at the time of your death?” 

“I want to ask you a question. If 
some friend, one who was very close 
to you, to whom you were under great 
ard lasting obligations, and whom you 
held in anywhere near the same regard 
as you do your wife and children, 
should come to you and explain that he 
was in most urgent need of a sum 
equal to his annual premium, you 
would loan it to him, would you not? 
even if you had to go and borrow it? 
You’d do this, would you not, once a 
year, provided the circumstances were 
pressing enough? Now do you mean to 
tell me that you won’t do as much for 
your wife and children as you would 
do for a close friend?” 

I got his application. 

io ~ os 


All of us, from the 

Merely a Matter greatest to the least, 

of Making Most are’ tim e-wasters. 

of Minutes There are no excep- 
tions—save in  de- 
gree of extravagance. The cause i; 
mental shiftlessness—the cure mental 
eencentration. A barrel of powder con- 
centrated behind an armor-piercing pro- 
jectile will accomplish more than a 
ship.load of powder unconfined. Con- 
centration is the secret of efficiency 
in explosives. It is likewise the secret 
ot efficiency in all things. The young 
man starting out in life insurance who 
successfully shifts from mental slack- 
ness to mental concentration will ac- 
complish more in five years than the 
ordinary salesman will in fifty. 

The greatest economic waste in the 
world to-day is that of devoting high- 
salaried ability to low-salaried work. 
Efficiency experts have proven t.me 
and again the wanton waste of having 
a dime’s worth of detail done by «a 
collar man. The prodigal of the pres- 
ent is the self-satisfied sucker who is 
still doing short work the long way. 
Au executive is most efficient when he 
pians and directs ana sells, leaving the 
dreary drudgery of desk work to the 
doers of detail. The disagreeable duty 
ef driving home these forceful facts to 
the bosses of banks has been, is, and 
will continue to be, a part of the pru- 
ccnt business of this agency. 

The super-spendthrift is not the man 
who gets rid of the most money, but 
the fellow who fools away the most 
time. The average agent is an ass. 
When he strikes a streak of efficiency 





dividend record has g 





A COOD OPENING 
An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexeelled 
ood opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 
PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 


105 William St., New York City 





and temporarily moves out of his cus- 
tomary mental shiftlessness he invari- 
ably gets results. But—his bean can’t 
bear up under it. He must blow off 
his bazoo or bust. In a whole week his 
efiiciency has gone up to five interviews 
aud two applications—it could just as 
well go to fifty interviews and twenty 
applications. But he stops to boast. He 
wastes time in doing what little he 
dees do and much more in bragging 
about it. The net result is an average 
efficiency of about seven per cent. 

Put the efficiency expert after yom 
cof-duty as well as your on-duty con- 
duct. The salesman takes his eight 
hcurs solid sleep, for he has found he 
can thereby do much more than the 
fellow who whoops ’er up some ana 
takes less. Only the fool wastes his 
hcurs and his powers—the wise man 
long ago learned that getting there is 
merely a matter of making the most 
of minutes.—Arnett Agency. 


* * o* 
Urge your prospects to 
Cash pay their premiums 


Insures “cash- n-advance” is the 
The Insurance advice of the Missouri 
State Life to its agents: 

“In your talk for cash-with-the-app,” 
the current issue of th> Company’s 
“Weekly Bulletin” says, “it will bring 
the matter home to your p-ozpect w.th 
greater force if you will emphasize t» 
him that in paying cash he insures his 
insurance. 

“His paying cash averts all possibility 
of any quibbles. 

“In case a man says he cannot pay 
cash, try to find out the reason and 
help him to overcome it. Suggest 
‘turns’ which he might make and get 
the cash.” 





FOUNDED 1865 





Unexcelled In 
Favorable Mortality 


AND 
Economy of Management 


The 
Provident Life 


and Trust Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Rates of Premium Extremely Low 
and still further reduced by 
Annual Dividends 








The 


Perfect Protection Policy 


OF THE 
RELIANCE LIFE 


gives you something absolutely new 
and different to talk to your prus- 
pects. Gives you a chance two earn 
more money than you are now 
making. 

Our Life Insurance Contracts con- 
tain the most up to date clauses 
known to the Insurance World. 
The Accident and Health gives tuii 
Protection for at least a third less 
cost than regular casualty com. 
panies. Our agency contracts are 
as liberal as can be made. 


WRITE AND WE WicL TELL 
YOU MORE ABOUT OURSELVES 


Reliance Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsburgh 
FARMERS BANK BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 








The “‘Home Life”’ 


The fifty-sixth annual state- 
ment of the Home Life 
Insurance Company, of which 
George E. Ide is President, pre- 
sents a record of substantial 
benefits to its policy-holders 
during the year and a solid 
growth in financial strength. 


Assets increased to 
$32,029,439.71 after paying to 
policy-holders $3,447,381 in- 
cluding dividends of 


$602,721 


The insurance in force was 
increased by $4,766,740 and 


is now 


$125,660,173 


For Agency apply to 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Supt. of Agts. 
256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 








Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 

JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres't 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Organized 1850 








Gow work is recognized by this 

Company. Men with their 
future before them should listen. If 
you wish a place where you can 
grow, where the Home Office knows 
first hand what you are doing and 
what your ambition is, if this hits 
you, think it over—then act. 


Pittsburgh Life and 
Trust Co. 


Home Office, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


W. C. BALDWIN 
President 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN 
Vice-President & Manager of Agencies 











W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company 


of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS AS A 
LIFE INSURANCE AGENT * 


By J. VICTOR GOLIBART 








My first impression on entering the 
life insurance profession was a disin- 
clination on my part to meet a pros- 
pect, because I was conscious of the 
fact that he had met so many of my 
class whose arguments were all of a 
stereotyped character and I was doubt- 
ful if I could impress upon him right 
from the start my thorough familiarity 
with the subject and at the same time 
arouse his interest in some new man- 
ner. After meeting about five pros- 
pects, I came to the rather hasty 
conclusion that my “Little all” concern- 
ing life insurance was more than he 
ever knew. After talking to severai 
intelligent men on the subject I became 
more convinced that the average man 
knew very little about our proposition 
and those who did were policyholders, 
so my logical conclusion followed that 
the prospect who did not carry any 
insurance knew absolutely nothing 
about it. Following this line in talking 
to a man not familiar with insurance 
I picked out something which would 
startle him. This was one: 

“Mr. Smith, if you carried a policy 
and dropped it after five years; then 
died about four years later, you under- 
stand of course that the money you 
put in that policy was not profitably 
invested.” 

His answer is “Certainly.” This, of 
course, gives me an opportunity to ex- 
plain extended insurance usually with 
splendid results. 

Now, with the policyholder let me 
use this form of introduction: 

“How much do you carry and in what 





company?” 

His answer is $2,000 in the ———— 
- for instance. 

“A splendid company, Mr. Smith; 


2,000 at 6 per cent. provides your 
Note—Phoenix Mutual Life Field. 





Recommends War Clause 
(Continued from page 3.) 


frequent upon young lives; and (3) that the 
risk decreases with the increase in the reserve. 
Similarly, it was agreed that the policyholders 
should have, as an alternative to the pay- 
ment of extra premiums, the right to a con- 
tinuance of the insurance, notwithstanding the 
war risk, at an amount equivalent to the legal 
reserve against their policies; and that the 
operation of any provisions in the policies for 
benefits in event of disability should become 
suspended automatically during war service. 

The committee has embodied the principles 
laid down at the meeting in the clauses sub- 
mitted in such a manner as, we think, will 
conform with the statutory requirements in all 
the States. In addition to a draft of the war 
service clause proper, and of amendments to 
the disability clause, the committee has 
formulated a necessary amendment to the in- 


contestable clause. As indicated in the re- 
port by means of brackets and _ footnotes, 
changes. will have to be made by, individual 


adopting these clauses, in order to 

conform to the provisions and 
language of their policies. This, we think, 
can readily be done without changing the 
legal effect of the various clauses. In view of 
the action taken at the meeting of May 19th, 
it should be noted that in accordance with 
— VIII of the Constitution and By-laws 

this Association, no recommendation is made 
that the companies insert a war clause in 
civilian policies in time of peace; but the 
work of the committee is submitted, and the 
recommendation is made, that such companies 
as determine to employ war service provisions 
adopt the clauses which have been framed by 
the committee. 


companies 
make them 


beneficiary with $120 a year or $10 a 
month.” 

My impression is that little more 
need be said to the prospect on this 
particular feature because you have al- 
ready embarrassed him and the next 
step is to make him feel good by men- 
tioning the fact that if all men could 
see his viewpoint there would be little 
distress caused by the death of the 
provider and I really think that the 
little mention of $10 per month has 
sunk deep; if it has not, there is some- 
thing wrong with the prospect. 

One of my first prospects said: “I 
can't spare the money.” 

I asked if he could spare his rent. 
He was a friend of mine and was not 
offended, but my object was to impress 
on him the fact that life insurance was 
never intended to be purchased with 
pin money or spare change but should 
be the first outlay after the actual liv- 
ing expenses are met. I have found 
that the majority of men not holding 
policies avoid conversation with life 
insurance agents not because they don’t 
want to be bothered, as they try to 
make out, but are ashamed to answer 
the questions which they know the 
agent will ask. There are, however, 
thousands of men all over the United 
States who have yet to have their first 
interview concerning life insurance and 
they are the men that I want to find. 
I also am interested greatly in the man 
who carried one or two thousand dol- 
lars, has done so for many years and 
really does not know what he has. I 
had this jexperience the other day 
where a man had been carrying a 
$1,000 policy for several years with 
another good company and at his re- 
quest I explained that policy, bringing 
out forcibly what I considered the best 
features therein. The result was that 
he was very much pleased to know that 
he had that policy and previous to that 
time only understood the fact that he 
was insured. It goes without saying 
that it was not hard for me to imme- 
diately explain my own policy and com- 
pare the two, with the result that the 
gentleman promised to take out at least 
$3,000 additional with me. This same 
man heard someone discussing life in- 
surance a few days ago and asked per- 
mission to send them to me. 

FORM MUTUAL FIELD CLUB 

Stanley F. Hoover, of Timberville, 
Va., superintendent of agents of the 
Mutual Life of New York for Northern 
Virginia, was host Saturday night to 
the members of the Field Club of his 
district at a banquet at the Kavanaugh 
Hotel, Harrisonburg. A number of 
prominent life insurance writers were 
present, among them Thomas P. Mor- 
gan, manager of the Washington office 
of the Mutual Life. 

The banquet followed the organiza- 
tion of the Field Club. Lewis E. Sum- 
mers, Of Ballston, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents, was elected presi- 
dent; C. L. Pritchard, of Front Royal, 
and E. D. Dechert, of Harrisonburg, 
vice-presidents; Stanley F. Hoover, sec- 
retary, and G. R. Ratcliffe, of Manassas, 
treasurer. 
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Good men, whether ex 
Company, for a limited terri 
HY a renewal interest i 
ice, 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
rienced in life insurance or not, er make direct con 


ry if desired, and secure for th in to 
a an income for the future. “Address the Company at its Home 


iis P. MUNN, M. D., President 


1914 


cts with this 
rst year’s com- 





THE 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


| Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


Of the P. 
the Company By the eae 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company's 
Business during 1915 was: 





639 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 
9,175 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,956,438 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Increased and Revived. 








$326,616.59 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to Re- 
serve. 


$146,602.49 per day 
Assets 


in Increase of 





JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 








ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


OLDEST - LARGEST - STRONGEST 
Southern Life Insurance Company 


Issues the most liberal forms of Policies from $1,000.00 to $50,000.00 


CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1915; 
PBOORS 061020804008 4000008bne0s0sensionssedeessenecséadsoceses $ 12,629,857.65 
Liabilities ...ccccccoccscccccccecee Ovssceosesevessvecesesene 10,818,731.99 
Capital and Surplus...........+0« Gc avenwendeeeensegeedonss 1,811,125.66 
Frewsnwes ES POR ieccssccencarckecdepsondcnenssaaaccacessescbeseccnse 104,822,701.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization intvavebesknkebeme 16,811,250.09 
Se TRC. BD TD GB viens i csccncccsecasescsscsccevccccce $ 1,350,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 








DETERMINATION and ENERCY 


never before encountered such OPPORTUNITIES for 


LIVE ACENTS 


as are offered by the Policy Contracts 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent 
Metropolitan District 


St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OF THE 






Semixuat > — 


E INSURANCE COM 
OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 











Representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the ‘‘oldest company in America’’ 
mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





77 Broadway. New Yo! 
FINANCE 


COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker EDWARD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Bank 
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NEW ORLEANS ACTIVITY 
New Orleans is apparently headed 
straight for trouble. A story from that 
city appearing elsewhere in this issue 


of The Eastern Underwriter, tells of 
the situation that has grown cut of 
the organization of the New Orleans 


Insurance Exchange last year. This 
body, whose active members are limited 
to policywriting agents, has a non- 
intercourse provision in its by-laws, ac- 
cording to the Attorney Generai of 
Louisiana, and thereby lays itself open 
to prosecution, now under way. 

There is another bad aspect to the 
New Orleans developments. It appears 
that the agents forming the Exchange 
in order to certify to their qualifica- 
tions to membership, signed as agents 
of their companies. These companies 
will undoubtedly want to repudiate any 
liability incurred under these circum- 
stances and this brings the names of 
the companies in to give excuse for a 
sinister interpretation of the motives 
and methods of the whole fire insur- 
ance business in Louisiana. 





WHY IS A BROKER? 

With these words the New York 
“Times” ended an incomplete and mis- 
leading story, which on the face of it, 
carried the conclusion that fire insur- 
ance policies secured through brokers 
were not to be depended upon. Much 
unfavorable publicity followed. Hart- 
fcrd papers launched the story in New 
England and the “Newark Evening 
thought it was worth a half- 
column editorial. é 

A legal basis can be found for almost 
any position one wants to take as to 
the status of a broker. He is the agent 
of the assured, the agent of the com- 
pany, or nobody’s agent at all; you 
can take your choice. A broker may be 
working for the assured with his right 
hand, for the company with his left and 
all the time doing some fine independ- 
ent work with his mouth. He says he 
has to, and doubtless it is so. 


At best the broker has a dual capa- 
city. The assured authorizes him to 
secure insurance—his agent; the com- 
pany sends a batch of policies to the 
broker to be delivered to the assurea 
ard on which the broker must collect 
the premium, then along comes a 


monthly statement from the company 


striking accounts with the broker ana 
allowing him a commission—the com- 
peny’s representative. The long arm 
of the broker seems to develop unde» 
resistance; it gets the business and— 
the premium’s the thing. 





McCLINTOCK MISUNDERSTOOD 


The obituaries in the daily papers 
following the death of Emory McClin- 
tock last week, revived two miscon- 
ceptions current at the time of the 
insurance investigation. Miles M. Daw- 
son, who was for many years very 
close to Mr. McClintock, explained the 
circumstance in a letter to the New 


York “Times.” He said: 
I had hoped that the two misconceptions 
contained in the obituary had had their day 


and been obliterated. 
Mr. McClintock had lived a virtually clois- 


tered life up to the time when, by the resig- 
nation of leading executive officers of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as the re- 


sult of the investigation conducted by Mr. 
Hughes as counsel, he was suddenly forced 
into the position of vice-president, with vir- 
tually entire charge of the insurance, as dis- 
tinguished from the financial management of 
the Company. He was then 65 years of age 
and easily first of all the actuaries of the 
world in reputation and standing, but utterly 
unaccustomed to interviews and to  respon- 
sibilities of executive management. In the 
latter capacity he proved fully equal to the 
responsibilities which devolved upon him. 
Though unaccustomed to being interviewed, 
he consented to make a statement, which meant 
no more than to say that, while the candi- 
dates on the Policyholders’ Committee ticket 
were excellent men, (some of them were after- 


ward elected trustees of the Company on the 
administration ticket), none of them knew 
life insurance in any such way as really fitted 
them to cope with the difficult conditions which 
confronted the -Company’s board of trustees; 
and in making this statement he used the fam- 
ous bon mot without ‘the slightest idea that 
it would give special offense. It was pub- 
lished in several of the papers with a_ sensa- 
tional headline such as this, * ‘McClintock Calls 
Candidates Dirt,” and this was followed by 
the publication of correspondence with the 
Company’s publicly recognized legislative agent 
in Massachusetts about the measure proposed 
by the Massachusetts life companies to put 
reserves upon a 3 per cent. interest basis, 
which communication, merely because there had 
been great waste of money and many evidences 
of corruption, was interpreted to mean that 


Mr. McClintock was fully cognizant of and 
connected with such corruption, whereas noth- 
ing could have been further from the truth. 


These two misconceptions, undoubtedly, to- 
gether with his other responsibilities and his 
age had much to do with his breakdown, but 
they ought not to be referred to at this time 
as if any reflection upon his character was 
involved, because it is well known tto ali 
those who were in closest touch with the mat- 
ter that such was not the case. 


Mr. Dawson, who was actuary to the 
Legislative Committee, said that most 
of the important reforms which were 
effected as a result of the investigation 
were based upon the testimony of Mr. 
McClintock before the Committee. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, delivered an address 
at the 112th commencement of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. Mr. Kingsley is 
of the class of 1881. His subject was 
“The United English Nations.” He 
drew a parallel between the develop- 
ment and final federation of the early 
States, and the situation in Europe. 

“Before we can have peace,” he said, 
“we must end the savagery of interna- 
ticnalism. How? Ultimately through 
the federation of the democratic world, 
but, as a first step, through the re- 
union of the ‘Anglo-Saxon world. 

“The close of this war will bring to 
the Anglo-Saxon nations problems al- 
r.ost identical with those that faced 
the Colonies after the Peace of Paris. 
Have Wilson and Hughes and their as- 
seciates here, have Bryce and Grey and 
Asquith and Lloyd George and their 
associates in Great Britain, the vision 
and the courage of Washington and 
Madison, of Jay and of Hamilton? If 
they have, federation will come; if they 
have not, the Anglo-Saxon tradition 
which is now glorious may gradually 
lose its inspiration and its meaning. 

“The Anglo-Saxon Republic: The 
United English Nations. Who ghall 
estimate its significance?” 








The Human Side of Insurance 














MR. AND MRS. E. J. SLOANE, MISS RUTH SLOANE AND MASTER 
EDGAR SLOANE 


Mr. Sloane, who is Secretary of the Aetna Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, is spending his vacation in the Adirondacks and was at White Face Inn, 
Lake Placid, last week, during the mid-Summer meeting of the Underwriters’ 


Association of New York State. 





N. W. Harris, banker and philanthro 
pist, former head of Harris, Forbes & 
Co. of New York, who died last Satur- 
day at his summer home in Lake Gene- 
va, Wis., aided in organizing, in 1867, 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, anc until 1880 was 
its secretary. In 1882 he. organized 
tre banking firm of N. W. Harris & Co. 
o: Chicago, New York, and Boston. He 
was a former president, and at the 
time of his death a director of Harris, 
Ferbes & Co., of New York, and was 
president of N. W. Harris & Co., Inc., 
o: Boston. He was also a director of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

For many years Mr. Harris was a 
member of the International Commit- 
tee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ci:tion, to which he was a heavy con- 
tributor and was vice-president of the 
beard of trustees of the Y. 'M. C. A. in 
Chicago. 

* * & 


Frederick E. Morse, who won the re- 
cent golf tournament of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York, is some- 
what of a phenomenon. Mr. Morse is not 
yet twenty-five and yet he is continu- 
ally beating old men at what has been 
known as an old man’s game. He has 
disappointed many aspirants to golfing 
honors and at Atlantic Highlands, 
where he is a member of the local golf 
club, he has won the cup in the annual 
tournament for several years past. The 
reason for it all is that Mr. Morse, as 
a youngster spent most of his time on 
the gold links at Pauling-on-Hudson. 
Until recently, Mr. Morse has been with 
the Prudential Casualty Company in its 
New York office but he is now an inde- 
pendent broker. 

~ ok + - 

William P. Young, vice-president o1 
the North British & Mercantile, is 
pessessed of an exceptionally fine tenor 
vcice. Mr. Young is a lover of music 
of all kinds and sings in the Mendel- 
schn Glee Club, which has obtained 
some prominence in this country. His 
ability is not limited to vocal produc- 
tions only, but he has also had a thor- 
ough education in several branches of 
music and is considered a very versa- 
tile performer. 

7 * 

Artemas R. Roberts, president of the 
Amicable Life Insurance Co., of Waco, 
Texas, is in the east for a two weeks’ 
trip. 


Dr. John W. Abbott, acting medical 
director of the Germania Life, better 
known at present as Lieutenant Abbott 
of the Hospital Corps, 12th Regiment, 
New York National Guard, stationed at 
McAllen, Texas, has received a liberal 
supply of cigars from the Home Office 
employes of the Germania accom- 
panied by the following verses: 


TO 
LIEUTENANT JOHNNY ABBOTT 
“In Texas—Down by the Rio Grande” 


While the rattle snakes are rattling 
In the broiling border sand, 
And the sand fiddlers are fiddling, 
Down along the Rio Grande, 
Eat a peck of Army hard-tack, 
Brush the lizards from your hair, 
Then sit back and smoke some good 
ones 
From the boys at Union Square. 


Lay your pipe upon the junk heap, 
Give “P.A.” a little rest, 

Cut out smoking Texas “two-fers,” 
Light up one of Broadway’s best. 

These are not “Sub-standard” cases 
For the “gravity” is right, 

They should give perfect “re-action,” 
They’ll knock “sugar” out of sight. 

* * * 


E. C. Feigenspan, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Commercial Casualty Insur- 
ance Co., is one of the prominent young 
business men of Newark, and at pres- 
ent is serving Uncle Sam “somewhere 
on the border of Mexico” as sergeant 
in the Essex Troop, the famous New 
Jersey cavalry organization. 

Mr. Feigenspan is vice-president of 
C. Feigenspan, a corporation, and a di- 
rector in the Washington Trust Com- 
pany. Notwithstanding his numerous 
b. siness activities the call to arms 
feund him ready and his response 
prompt. 

He is one of the most popular mem- 
bers of Kssex Troop, a thorough and 
srilled horseman and an enthusiastic 
sc ldier. 

*- * # 

Myron T. Herrick, recent ambassador 
to France, who was decorated by the 
French Government with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor for his work at 
the time of the outbreak of the war, 
being the only representative of a for- 
eign government to remain in Paris 
during the great German drive, has 
been elected a director of the National 
Surety Co. Mr. Herrick was a former 
governor of Ohio, 
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MIDDLE DEPARTMENT MEETS 


OPPOSED TO ATLANTIC CITY 





Underwriters’ Association Elects F. G. 
Smith to Executive Committee, Suc- 
ceeding C. F. Enderly 





Atlantic City, N. J., July 19. (Spe- 
cial.)—There was very little doing at 
the July meeting of the Underwriters 
Association of the Middle Department, 
held at Atlantic City on Wednesday of 
this week, other than the transaction 
of routine business. The main topic 
of discussion among the members, 
although it did not come up officially 
before the meeting, was a general dis- 
satisfaction expressed in connection 
with the place the July meeting was 
held. There was a recurrence of the 
sentiment that it would be decidedly 
advisable to select some place other 


than Atlantic City for this meeting, 
where the members could all be located 
at one place instead of scattered around 
at a dozen hotels. It was freely ex- 
pressed that the desirable fraternal 
spirit which permeates the summer 
meeting of the Underwriters Associa- 
tion of the Middle Depeartmeent can- 
not be fostered under conditions as they 
exist at the present time. Many beauti- 
ful places in Pennsylvania were talked 
of, including Delaware Water Gap and 
Shawnee, where adequate facilities for 
this meeting can be had and at the 
same time diversion in golf, tennis and 
baseball can be secured. Another ad- 
vantage it would seem of a place such 
as outlined above would be the holding 
of the meeting in Pennsylvania where 
the Association does most of its work. 

There were about 150 present at the 
meeting at Atlantic City on Wednesday. 
Charles W. Enderly resigned from the 
executive committee of the Association 
on account of his recent connection 
with the New York Underwriters 
Agency and the Insurance Company of 
North America in its brokerage depart- 
‘ment in New York. Following the cus- 
tom of the Association Mr. Enderly’s 
name was placed on the list of honorary 
members. T. C. Ancona, of the Virginia 
Fire & Marine, was also placed on the 
honorary membership roll. 

F. G. Smith of the Westchester was 
elected to the executive committee suc- 
ceeding Mr. Enderly for the unexpired 
term. 

New members elected were J. C. Stod- 
dart, New York Underwriters Agency; 
F. L. Armstrong, National of Hartford; 
D. P. Frary, of the Yorkshire; W. W. 
Baldwin, and John W. Hughes. 

Other Middle Department men seen 
at the meeting were G. B. C. Gaillard, 
agency superintendent, Fred S. James 
& Company; and superintendent of 
agents Wermer of the Firemen’s of 
Newark. 





ONE COMPANY MUST PAY TWICE 





Loss Adjusted at $5,200, but Court 
Makes It $8,000 After Case Is 
Unscrambled 





An involved situation in connection 
with a New Jersey loss which was ad- 
justed for $5,200, resulted in an order 
in the Vice Chancellor’s Court for the 
payment of $8,000. 

The $8,000 recovered represented $4,- 
556 in cash from two insurance com- 
penies and a liquidated mortgage on 
account of which a third company paid 
$2,416.67, the latter company’s policy 
being the only one of the three contain- 
ing the standard mortgage clause, and 
30 was alone responsible to the holder 
of a $3,000 mortgage on the property 


Fire Insurance Department 


GET HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 





E. C. Anderson Co. to Have Exclusive 
General Agency in This Territory 
for Company’s Lines 





The E. C. Anderson Company, of 135 
William street, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for the Hartford Steam 
Boiler Inspection and Insurance Co. 

This appointment is of added import- 
ance because the Conference rules place 
a limit of one head office and one gen- 
eral agency in this territory. The E. 
C. Anderson Company will accordingly 
be the exclusive general agency here. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspec- 
tion and Insurance Co. writes only 
steam boiler and fly-wheel insurance. 





CONTINENTAL GROUP’S | FIGURES 





Semi-Annual Statements of Three 
Companies Compare Favorably With 
Last Year’s Showing 





The semi-annual statements of the 
Continental, Fidelity-Phenix and Amer- 
ican Eagle show substantial gains over 
the companies’ figures as of July 1, 1915. 

The Continental’s figures show un- 
earned premiums of $10,125,272.48, un- 
adjusted losses of $535,136.97, all other 
claims $292,646.22, reserve for con- 
tingencies $100,000.00, reserve for divi- 
dend $500,000.00, and a net surplus of 
$10,436,806.66. 

The unearned premiums of the Fidel- 
ity-Phenix are placed at $8,241,724.92, 
losses in process of adjustment $447,- 
920.57, all other claims $203,746.33, 
collateral loan $150,000, reserve for divi- 
dend $250,000, and net surplus $6,185,- 
435.92. 

The statement of the American Eagle 
displays unearned premiums of $259,- 
358.53, losses in process of adjustment 
$19,331.58, all other claims $7,215.28, 
collateral loan $130,000, and net surplus 
$1,121,194.82. 

KNOEPFLE YORKSHIRE SPECIAL 

August A. Knoepfle has been ap- 
pointed special agent in Illinois and 
Wisconsin for the Yorkshire Insurance 
Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Knoepfle has been connected with 
the Yorkshire as examiner in the head 
United States office ever since the 
Company was admitted to do business 
here. He will have headquarters in the 
Insurance Exchange Building, Chicago. 








4 
already foreclosed when the fire which 
destroyed it occurred. 
How Mix-Up Started 

Having in March, 1911, mortgaged 
the property for $3,000 to John A. Me. 
!‘adden, who recently disappeared, Mrs. 
Fiorence Palmer of Elizabeth took our 
a $3,500 policy in the Niagara Fire In- 
surance Company, to protect McFad- 
den, who made the loan as guardian. 


Niagara Pays Twice 

In the meantime, Mrs. Palmer took 
out a $6,000 policy on the same prop- 
erty in the Scottish Union and Nation- 
a: and a further policy for $5,000 in the 
Northern Insurance Co. of New York. 
Neither of these two policies containea 
the mortgagee clause and thus it came 
about that when, in December, 1912, 
the property burned and the loss was 
fixed at $5,205.82, the Scottish compa- 
ny’s share was fixed at $2,400; the 
Northern’s at $2,150, and the Nimgara’s 
at $1,256.58, which latter through delay 
ir. settlement grew to $1,388.16. 

Instead of paying the latter sum, 
however, the Niagara paid McFadden 
the full amount of its indemnity to him 
under the mortgagee clause, which was 
$3,416.67. 

To indemnify itself for this excess 
of $2,028.51 the Niagara had McFadden 
assign to itself the Palmer bond and 
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mortgage and foreclosure decrees, and 
claimed to be legally subrogated to 
McFadden’s rights as mortgagee. 

Vice Chancellor Foster, in the opin- 
ion just filed, holds that the Niagara 
has no such right of subrogation. 


Companies lnvolved 
At New Orleans 


(Continued from page 1.) 

and restrict the business of fire and 
tornado insurance in New Orleans to 
those who are active or associate mem- 
bers by reason of signing the charter. 

It is claimed that the Exchange is 
row actively engaged in the illegal in- 
terference with the lawful business 01 
those who are not its members whwe 
are now engaged in the fire insurance 
business. The petition says that its 
activities have been such that it has 
driven out of the business in the city 
all who are not its members. At least 
300 persons, it is claimed, not members 
cf the Exchange and previously engag- 
ed in the business have been driven 
out. 


Some of the Restrictions Named 

The result is, according to the peti- 
tion, that the members of the Exchange 
have produced a monopoly of the fire 
and tornado insurance business in New 
Qrleans and that the Exchange has 
imposed the following restrictions: 

That no solicitor or broker can be 
elected a member unless that is his 
sole calling. 

That no such person when electea 
can do business with any agent who 
has power to issue policies unless that 
sclicitor or broker is a member of the 
Exchange, or is “regularly connected” 
w'th the agent. 

That no commission shall be paid 
save to active members; to associate 
members who are brokers and solicit- 
ors and to non-resident agents and non- 
resident brokers. °- 

That no commission shall be paid by 
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any solicitor or broker who is an asso- 
ciate member to any person for busi- 
ness placed by them. 

That all solicitors must be affiliated 
solely with the office of one particular 
active member of the Exchange. 

That no commission shall be paid to 
any solicitor save by the office with 
which he or she is so affiliated, “as 
shown by the records of the Exchange.” 
Protest Against Multiplicity of Agents 

Article VII of the by-laws of the Ex- 
change is quoted as follows: 


Members of this Exchange protest against 
the appointment in the future of more than 
three agents or ary increase in appointments 


by companies now having an excess of this 
number; also to the appointment of any one 
as agent who is not regularly conducting a 
fire and tornado insurance business as a means 
of livelihood or to any evasions of the above. 
All active members of this Exchange agree 
to immediately resign the agency of any com- 
pany making appointments contrary to the 
foregoing or who have agents who are not 
members of this Exchange. 


The results of the regulations im- 
(Continued on page 16.) 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE OLD 
“UNITED FIRE UNDERWRITERS” 


By W. H. STEVENS 


President, Agricultural Insurance Company 








Note—At the annual meeting of the New York State Association of Supervising and Ad- 
justing Fire Insurance Agents, held at Lake Pla-id, N. Y., last week, Mr. Stevens made the 
ag aau.ess which is an interesting reminiscence of the old “United” tssociation and the 


aciicw 
problems that confronted it. 





If we reflect a few moments on the 
anxieties of a merchant who has daily 
to “guess off” aright the fluctuating 
markets, the whimsicalities of demand 
and the uncertainties of credits, in or- 
der to escape bankruptcy, we will ap- 
preciate how free the comparison in 
life of a ruler must be, because, like 
our Court of Appeals, he has the last 
guess and there is no one to reverse 
hem. At any rate, I know that in those 
days there were names to conjure with, 
l:ke Hope, Heald and Chase and Not- 
man and Crowell and_ truculent 
Priggs and others, some who have not 
yet gone into the Darkness. I suppose 
it should admit that there are giants 
now, just as there were in those days. 
I know there is a significant company 
of honorable and competent men influ- 
encing the development of our busi- 
ress. If there is a deterioration, it must 
bs in myself that I have lost the fine 
power of reverence that I once had. 
Be that as it may, when I feel awe and 
diead of men of dominating power, my 
ruind goes back to the early days and 
names I have mentioned. 

But, to return to our mutton, the pro- 
ceedings of the annual meeting of the 
“United.” 

Some of Their Early Troubles 

If I were to take off the covers and 
erase the dates, the book would answer 
pretty well for the proceedings of al- 
most any national insurance conference 
that I have attended. The president, 
rotwithstanding that the three years 
then passing saw a maximum loss 
ratio of 56 per cent. and a minimum 
of 51 per cent. for all New York com- 
panies and an expense ratio that we 
must deeply envy, without hope of 
achieving, spoke bitterly of the “evil 
practices” and “disastrous results” 
from which the business was suffering. 
Unity of action, and alas, integrity of 
Purpose and mutual confidence were 
lacking and, mirable dictu the foreign 
companies were demoralizing rates and 
—commissions. The success of the As- 
sociation, said he, depends on the fact 
that it legislates on no subject upon 
which there are any differences of opin- 
ion. First of all the organization was 
te fight legislation when it was hostile 
and boom it, if not subsidize it, when it 
was favorable. A standard policy to be 
adopted by the States was more than 
h-nted at. Taxation was not to be per- 
mitted to increase; indeed, it was high 
time that it was diminished, for with 
one member it had reached the high 
peint of four per cent. of his capital. 
Think what that would have meant to 
the “Glens Falls” and “Westchester” 
before they put their latest figures on 
their stock certificates—$8,000 and $12- 
000 per annum, respectively. It would 
be to laugh. By the way, Mr. Hope, 
o. the “Continental,” electrified but did 
not win the approval of the meeting 
when he said: “My regret is that the 
tax is not five times as great and for 
this sufficient reason, viz., that what- 
ever tax is paid by insurance compa- 
nies they collect from their policy- 
holders.” If his position’ was sound 
and the companies of that day actu- 
ally transferred such burdens to their 
policyholders, we could well pray for 
the restoration of those canny old man- 
agers: maybe they could make our cus- 
tomers pay the war tax. 

Between the Hand of Velvet and of Iron 

Mr. Chard, of the Firemen’s Fund, 
presented a paper on “legislation.” Evi- 
dently the leopard cannot change his 
spots. Hear him say, “There is a com- 
munistic spirit abroad in this land 


which confesses itself to be hostile to 


corporate wealth and industry and 
which has sought and will seek to 
hamper the same by legislation, tread- 
ing: closely upon the borders of confis- 
cation.” He followed this familiar in- 
dictment, repeated at every convention 
of corporate interests since, by hinting 
at a union with railroad, and telegraph 
companies and banks, which should 
“recognize a common interest in re- 
sisting in the halls of legislation the 
encroachments of the Commune.” To 
be sure, he added that the hand of the 
corporate wealth “must rest like velvet 
upon the head of helplessness and like 
iron upon the shoulders of fraud,” but 
his listeners overlooked the poetical 
and somewhat emotional condition 
(perhaps because they had ideas of 
their own about when and where they 
wanted to costume themselves in soft 
fabrics and when and where in shining 
armor), for Mr. Kennedy seemed to 
catch better the feeling of the crowd 
when he indicated that it would be a 
pretty cold day when we would fly 
into the arms of the railroads for help, 
though he was almost equally idealistic 
when he expressed confidence that the 
insuring public could be called to our 
aid. Will you pardon my indulgence in 
an item of personal interest and pride 
that it was at this juncture that my 
father said: “Certainly there is a great 
deal of justice in the idea that is pre- 
vailing in this country that corporations 
are, to a certain extent, to be watched, 
perhaps guided and restrained. They 
are an immense power that has grown 
suddenly in this generation. People 
are waking up to the fact that they may 
be able to do a great deal of mischief. 
I can conceive of nothing that would 
produce so much harm as to have it 
known that we were ready to unite 
with other corporations in approbation 
of all the evils pertaining to the cor- 


porate life of the country.” This 
speech, as it is abstracted from the 
“proceedings,” bears no marks of hav- 
ing been punctuated by applause, but 
you must remember that it was made 
almost a generation before President 
Roosevelt sounded the alarm to a sleep- 
ing country. 


Wanted Subject Before Schools 


Mr. Chard touched less debatable 
ground when he advocated adding the 
subject of fire insurance to the com- 
mon school curriculum, for probably the 
children of that day were not intro- 
duced to so bewildering a variety of 
themes as now and he is not the first 
and only instance of a man rather un- 
duly impressed with the importance of 
his own line. In his list of subjects 
needing the attention of Legislatures 
he mentioned oil inspection and stor- 
age, but made no reference to the new 
and menacing hazard of electricity. 

Mr. Hope, of the Continental, fol- 
lowed with a “History of the Fire In- 
surance Policy,” and a mighty inter- 
esting paper it was. In the course of 
it he again showed the original char- 
acter of his thinking and his willing- 
ness to startle his hearers by saying, 
much as he had said of taxation, ““Com- 
panies can make more money with the 
regular occurrence of an ample supply 
of losses than with a constantly dimin- 
ishing annual loss.” The observers of 
to-day may see from this that the inde- 
pendent spirit is hereditary. His ar- 
guments of a standard policy, which 
included the statement that nine-tenths 
of the prevailing form could be covered 
in half the space, thereby preventing 
pettifoggers from prejudicing jurors by 
flaunting multiplicity of conditions and 
fine print, seem to have borne fruit. 

Five years later the reform was con- 
summated by a standard which seems 
now to many as crude as the individual 
forms seemed to Mr. Hope. 





WAR BUREAU TO CONTINUE? 


Congress has been petitioned by the 
board of trade of several prominent 
cities, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, 
among them to extend the operation 
of the government War Risk Bureau 
until the end of the war. The law creat- 
ing the Bureau expires by limitation 
on September 2. 
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SUBWAY COMMUNICATIONS 


RATE CHANGES MADE BY 
EXCHANGE 


Charges for Permits When in Course 
of Construction and for Completed 
Communication 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has made the following rules 
guverning the issuance of permits for 
stbway communications and the charg- 
es to be made, both for communication 
curing the course of construction and 


communication with completed sub- 

way: 

Communication With Subway in Course 
Construction 


In any case where building foundations re- 
quire to be shored up in connection with the 
subway work, a builder’s risk charge is: called 
for and same must be imposed by members 
when called on to make endorsements _per- 
mitting such work; this charge in the ab- 
sence of other work to cover only the period 
during which the shored-up condition exists. 
When basement and/or sub-basement floors are 
broken into and work is carried on _ therein 
inside of the building foundation line, builder’s 
risk charge must also be made for the proper 
permit, same to remain in force unless and 
until the balance of the building is cut off 
by a 4-inch reinforced concrete wall, or 6- 
inch hollow tile wall laid up in a good work- 
man-like manner in Portland cement mortar, 
and (in the case of a non-fireproof building) 
by 4-inch reinforced concrete ceiling. In cases 
where there is but one story below the grade 
a substantial 4-inch brick wall may also be 
accepted as a vertical cut-off. 

When only sidewalk vaults are broken into 
and if no work is carried on or is to be 
carried on within the building foundation line, 
permit for this communication must carry 
charge of .10 on building and contents _poli- 
cies in the case of non-fireproof buildings, 
and of .06 on building and contents policies 
in the case of fireproof buildings; unless and 
until building is cut off from subway by un- 
pierced wall of specifications as given above. 

Where openings in the wall called for by the 
rulings are necessary to afford entrance to 
building basements, a charge of .05 for com- 
munication will be incorporated in the rating 
and the notation that rates do not include 
builder’s risk will be omitted from rate card, 
in cases where such openings do not exceed 
one doorway and one window in any one build- 
ing and where doorway is protected by one ap- 
proved fire door and window opening either by 
an approved wired glass window or an‘ ap- 
proved standard fire shutter, both door and 
window or shutter to bear Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories’ Jabel. 

Application for privilege to communicate, but 
not application for builder’s risk privilege, to 
he referred to the Exchange for inspection and 
for promulgation of rate card to include proper 
charge and/or notation. Any requirements dif- 
fering from the foregoing, which may have been 
or may hereafter be issued through the Auto- 
matic Sprinkler Department of the Exchange, 
indicating the protection necessary at openings 
into subway in course of construction in or- 
der to prevent reduction or withdrawal of 
sprinkler allowance in rating, are to be un- 
derstood as dealing only with that one fea- 
ture, and not as modifying the ruling here 
set forth as to builder’s risk and/or com- 
munication charge. 


Communication With Completed 
Subway 


In all ratings of buildings communicating 
with a completed subway, whether such build- 
ings are fireproof or non-fireproof, sprinklered 
or unsprinklered, vacant or occupied, or how- 
ever occupied, a flat charge of .03 to all build- 
ing and contents rates will be made for sub- 
way communication not protected in accord- 
ance with the requirements of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau, as same have been or may 
hereafter be established by said Bureau; 
charge removable only on certificate from the 
Fire Prevention Bureau that’ satisfactory cut- 
off has been made. 

The present requirements of the Fire Pre- 
vention Bureau for the isolation of buildings 
from the subway are as follows: “Buildings 
should be isolated from the subway by fire 
walls; all openings in such fire walls should 
be protected by standard fire doors; all show 
windows in subway stations should be cut off 
by fire walls from the stores back of them 
and equipped with automatic sprinklers.” 





SUSPENDED SENTENCE 

The .case of the People vs. Joseph 
W. B. Rose, of Corona, L. I., convicted 
of having engaged in the business of in- 
surance without having obtained a bro- 
ker’s license from the State Insurance 
Department, was disposed of by Judges 
Edwards, Kernochan, and Sammon, at 
Jamaica, L. I. The defendant was al- 
lowed to go on suspended sentence. 
The State Insurance Department had 
previously cancelled Rose’s license as 
agent of the Hamburg-Bremen Fire In- 
surance Company, because of the evi- 
dence brought out at the trial. 
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SNAPPED AT MID-SUMMER MEETING AT LAKE PLACID 








































































































1—E. H. Hornbostle, Germania Fire. 2—Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager, United States Branch Yorkshire Insurance Co., Ltd.; C. L. Perkins, 
Deputy Assistant Manager, North British and Mercantile. 3—J. U. Dixon, Newark Fire; Thomas L. Farquhar, Secretary, Newark Fire. 4—R. J. Francisco, North 
British and Mercantile. 5—L. C. Breed, National Fire. 6—Wilbur Smith, Secretary, Niagara Fire; George H. Ball, Detroit F. & M.; J. H. Perry, Globe and Rutgers; 
Joseph H. Mayers, Niagara Fire; Frank L. Owens, Yorkshire; Ernest B. Boyd, Underwriting Manager, Yorkshire. 7—William C. Roach, Aetna Insurance Co. 
8—H. S. Visscher, Royal. 9—Lawrence Daw and Mrs. Daw. 10—B. C, Chittenden, Phoenix of Hartford, and Mrs. B, C. Chittenden. 11—R. R. Brockett, Pacific Fire. 
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BROKERS ACTIVITIES 








FEWER AND LARGER POLICIES 
Suggestion That Brokers Concentrate 
Business in Large Offices—Would 
Reduce Expenses 





The brokers complain that it is cost- 
ing them more every day to do business 
and that it is becoming necessary for 
them to look about for means of re- 
ducing these climbing costs. 


“One of the best methods,” says the 
bulletin of the Fire Brokers Associa- 
tion, “igs to concentrate business in cer- 
tain strong offices with large writing 
capacity and ask for large policies. It 
in surprising what a saving in expense 
can be accomplished by this process. 

“A line of $100,000 placed throughout 
the Street in ten or fifteen companies 
involves the signing of ten or fifteen 
binders, the furnishing of ten or fifteen 
sets of forms, the collection of ten or 
fifieen policies and the correction of at 
least half of that number when finally 
oitained from the companies. It in- 
volves the examination of ten or fifteen 
rclicies, the entry on our books and 
the billing of ten or fifteen policies and 
finally as many checks for remittances 
to the companies. If there happens to 
be a return premium transaction, there 
is a like duplication of work. 

“By the concentration method offices 
can be picked where good service is 
assured and where reasonable accom- 
modations can be obtained when neces- 
sary, and the large volume of premium 
concentrated in one office entitles and 
secures for the broker special consid- 
eration all along the line. 

“Several prominent offices have 
adopted this plan and are finding that 
it works admirably. We advise that 
it be tried. 

“Its trial will prove that congestion 
iu the brokers’ offices can be largely 
eliminated, ana in large offices a con- 
sicerable saving in clerk hire can be 
accomplished, as well as the elimina- 
tion of the night-work bug-a-boo.” 

* * * 
Swimming Voids Policy? 

The payment this week by the Lon- 
don & Lancashire Indemnity, of a 
claim of $7,500 on the life of Stanley 
Fisher, who was killed last Wednesday 
by a shark while swimming in Mata- 
wen Creek, N. J., has resurrected the 
old contention that voluntary exposure 
to unnecessary danger voids an acct- 
dcent-health policy. Special Agent Hus- 
sey, of the London Guarantee & Acci- 
dent pointed out to The Eastern Under- 
writer that many old contracts still in 
force contain that clause used by some 
companies voiding the policy on proo, 
that the assured had voluntarily ex- 
posed himself to unnecessary danger. 
He also said that, under the old con- 
tract, swimming was held to be such an 
exposure and that he was advising his 
b:okers to replace such contracts with 
the new forms of policy that do not 
contain this clause. 

+ * « 


Clean Skirts 


Since the discussion in the daily 
papers as to the status of brokers, 
w'.ether they are agents of the assured 
or the company, some of the compa- 
nies have changed their form of state- 
trent which is sent to brokers. The 
regular “debtor” and “creditor” state- 
ment is growing a bit unpopular. In- 
stead statements are coming along as 
“Memorandum of policies effected” or 
“delivered.” Still another form reads 
“On behalf of these assured.” It is 
understood that these forms do not 
lend themselves to any interpretation 
as admitting the broker to be an ac- 
credited representative of the company. 
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325 WALNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PENNSYLVANIA NEW JERSEY 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Inc. 


Fire—Casualty—Automobile Insurance 


Nation-Wide Facilities for Handling SURPLUS LINES 
307 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ALL LINES ALL LINES 




















BLAU, FREEDMAN & GENIS MOVE 





BLAU, FREEDMAN & GENIS 
J. Freedman Retires From Firm and 220 BROADWAY Tel. Cortland 3203 & 4 NEW YORK CITY 


Freedman & Genis Dissolved—New Exceptional Facilities for Placing Business in New 
Office at 220 Broadway York City for Out-of-Town Brokers and Agents 


ASK FOR PARTICULARS 








Blau, Freedman & Genis, Inc., this 
week moved from 56 Pine street, New 
York City, to 220 Broadway, in con- SCHAEFER & SHEVLIN 
junction with the a ag by - 2 LIBERTY STREET GENERAL AGENTS NEW YORK, &. Y. 
cther members of the firm, Irving M. 

Glau and Samuel Genis, of the inter- REPRESENTING 

ests of Jacob Freedman, who retires DUBUQUE FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
immediately as president. The new offi- Excellent Facilities for Handling Suburban and Out Of Town Business 
cers of the firm are Irving M. Blau, Phone: John agis 

president and treasurer, and Samuel 
Genis, vice-president and secretary. : 

At the same time, Mr. Genis retired HUMBOLDT FIRE INSURANCE CoO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
‘from the firm of Freedman & Genis, TEUTONIA FIRE INSURANCE, Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
and, after thirty days, Mr. Freedman CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., Concord, N. H. 


will conduct the business of that office 
at 56 Pine street under the name of NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT 


J. Freedman. PERCY B. DUTTON, Manager, Rochester, N. Y. 


Blau, Freedman & Genis, Inc., locat- 





























ed at 220 Broadway, to create greater 
facilities for the brokers placing their 


business through this office. Mr. Blau E. F. FLINDELL 


has been a broker since 1905, and has 123 William Street Telephone John 2330 New York City 
acquired a large acquaintance among 
company managers and brokers which Business Bound Saeenene f on United States and Canada 


is a decided asset in his present work. 
Mr. Genis has been connected with The Scottish Union and National Insurance Company 





several large brokerage offices as 





placer and is actively in touch ‘with 


underwriting conditions both locally WALTER F. ERRICKSON 


and throughout the country. 
Newark and Suburban New Jersey Agency 
HAS FIRST NATIONAL FOR AUTOS 38-40 CLINTON STREET — TELEPHONE 8266 MARKET — NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Walter F. Errickson was appointed SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OUT-OF-TOWN BUSINESS 


agent of the automobile department of 








the First National Fire on a on, 
started writing that branch of the busi- - ; 
uss immediately. Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
= ss FOUNDED 1805 

J. J. Smith, Captain of Troop “THE OLDEST SCOTTISH INSURANCE OFFICE” 


Joseph J. Smith, of Frederick C. UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
Smith & Ay: New age yo net 3 Caledonian Building, 50-52 Pine Street, New York 
apt Y y L, 5th Regiment, 
NG. NJ. aah wee ha first troop CHAS. H. POST, U. S. Mgr. R. C. CHRISTOPHER, Asst. U. S. Mge. 
of the New Jersey militia to mobilize. NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 
His company is from Glen Ridge, N. Golden Hill Building, 59 John Street, New York 


J., and includes several insurance men 




















in its membership. 
* * * 





Located in New York : COMMERCIAL UNION 
F. E. Benjamin, New Jersey special aes ASSURANCE co. 


agent for the Insurance Company of 


North America; has transferred his 1h cs nee. 
headquarters from Newark to 111 Wil- German American LIMITED, OF LONDO 
liam street, New York City. — Insurance Company 





New ork 


WESTERN — tr9o16 
ASSURANCE co. | | $2,000,000 


OF TORONTO, CANADA 10, 1 4. 6, S] 4 1 


(Fire, Tornado, Ocean Marine NET SURPLUS 


“a aoe 10.217.685 


January 1, 1916 














NI Sao se ea bee ted canowite vio $ 2,747,815.34 ASSETS 
Surplus in United States...... 1,309,295.82 22 3 6 4 6 2 6 
, Ht FR -s e * THE LARGEST GENERAL INSURANCE 
States From 1874 to 1915, 
a ddendeResebenensenoe}e 40,654,747.02 COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
R. BROC President 
W. B. MEIKLE, Vieebres. @ Gen. Man 55 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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NEW JERSEY NOTES 





PASSAIC NEEDS MORE FIREMEN 





But This Would Cost $40,000, So Tax- 
payers’ Ass’n Sidetracks Suggestion 
for Rate Reduction 





Passaic, N. J., July 19.—The Inde- 
pendent Taxpayers’ Association of this 
city is trying to reduce the cost of the 
city administration, and among other 
questions that are under consideration 
is that of fire insurance rates. At a 
conference with Mayor Seger and the 
Poard of Commissioners, it was 
Liought out that the fire insurance 
rates could be reduced if the city would 
put on forty additional firemen. This, 
it was estimated, would cost $40,000. 

As the Taxpayers’ Association is 
fighting for a reduction in municipal 
expenses, there was opposition to this 
srggestion. One man said he paid fifty 
cents a thousand for insurance in Clif- 
ton and $1.87 in this city. The Mayor 
tcld him the city had nothing to do 
with the adjustment of the insurance 
rates and that the fire underwriters 
weuld not reduce them here unless 
more men were in the fire department. 
“Then we boost the tax rate and there 
yeu are,’ was the Mayor’s answer to 
that question. 





BURLINGTON WANTS REDUCTION 





Claim Expensive Motor Apparatus 
Should Be Credited—No Drivers on 
Duty—Up to Rating Bureau 





Burlington, N. J., July 18.—Local 
sentiment is being aroused here for a 
reduction in the fire insurance rates 
and it is likely to be made a political 
issue. Mayor Mount, backed up by a 
committee appointed to investigate 
rutes charged here and in other New 
Jersey cities of the same size, will 
tring the question to the attention of 
the New Jersey Rating Bureau. 

One of the heads of a Burlington 
county insurance office said recently 
that there could be no decrease in the 
rate of insurance charged in this city, 
even though the local fire department 
is equipped with motor-driven appara- 
tus that compares most favorably with 
the equipment of any city of similar 
size in the country, until arrangements 
kad been made that would lead to the 
retention of one or more qualified driv- 
ers in the engine. houses in which the 
motor-driven pieces of apparatus are 
kept. 

Asked if he meant by this statement 
that the insurance companies would 
fight a decrease in the rate unless a 
driver is to be retained in each of the 
elgine houses in which there is a 
motor-driven piece of apparatus every 
minute of the day and night he replied 
that while it was a fact that the tax- 
payers of this city were carrying a very 
heavy burden at the present time for 
the privilege of having an up-to-date 
fire-fighting equipment, this would be 
practically useless unless there was 
assurance given that the modern pieces 
of apparatus could be placed in service 
without the necessity of depending 
upon luck to direct the footsteps of a 
driver toward each piece of motor- 
driven apparatus at the psychological 
moment. 





SIX MONTHS’ FIRE LOSS 
According to reports published in the 
“Journal of Commerce” this week the 
total fire loss for the first six months 
of 1916 has been $125,776,420, which is 
$33,000,000 more than that of the first 
six months of last year. 
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INSURABLE INTEREST SUIT 


FIRE REVIVED 





HAZARD CO. 





Injunction Secured Against H. L. 
Powers Restraining Him From Col- 
lecting $60,000 Insurance 





A New Jersey court has issued an 
injunction restraining Harry L. Powers 
frem collecting $60,000 due on seven- 
teen fire insurance policies covering 
the loss on the factory of the E. C. 
Hazard Co. on the Shrewesbury River, 
which was destroyed by fire February 
13, 1913. 

In 1913 Mr. Powers, a relation of 
President Hazard, of the Hazard Co., 
manufacturers of canned fruit prod- 
ucts, received a deed from the Com- 
peny conveying to him certain real es- 
tate, including the factories of the Com- 
pany, Powers having assumed a pur- 
chase money mortgage aggregating 
$60,000, and paying no cash considera- 
tien. The Hazard Company alleges 
tuat by the terms of the transaction 
the business of the concern was to con- 
tinue at the factories with its personar 
property which amounted, approximate- 
ly to $63,204.46. A stipulation of the 
transfer, it is alleged, was, that Powers 
was to insure the personal property of 
the Hazard Company in the name of 
the mortgagee. 


This, itis alleged, Powers did not do. 
The day after the transfer of the prop- 
erty, it is alleged, Powers with armed 
guards took control of the factories and 
refused admission to the officers of the 
Company and the employes. Shortly 
tiereafter the factories were destroyed 
by fire and .the insurance companies 
refused to accept liability on the poli- 
cies because of the nature of the fire. 

The underwriters recently agreed on 
2 settlement. The Hazard Company 
centends that the money due Powers 
is subject to a trust in equity in favor 
o? the Hazard Company. Powers, who 
it is said has outstanding and unsatis- 
fied judgments aggregating $33,928 is 
cnarged with engineering “a fraudulent 
scheme to procure to himself and un- 
lawfully seize and appropriate to his 
own use the real estate and personal 
property of the Hazard Company.” 





PEOPLE’S NATIONAL PICNIC 
A day’s outing was enjoyed by 
forty officials and employes of the 


home office of the Peoples National of 
Philadelphia last week at Stone Har- 
bor, N. J. David Risley, treasurer of 
the South Jersey Realty Co., acted as 
hest to the party. The trip included 
luncheon at the Stone Harbor Yacht 
Club, after which there was a dance. 
The return trip to Philadelphia was by 
train. 

The officers of the Company present 
were J. M. Channing, treasurer; H. B. 
Yrtes, secretary; Harold Knox, super- 
intendent of agencies, and William G. 
WVilbe, assistant treasurer. 


ORANGE MAKES IMPROVEMENTS 

Orange, N. J., last week completed 
the connecting of its several water 
mains in compliance with recommen- 
dations made by the National Board oy 
Fire Underwriters. 





HAWTHORNE CHANGES 


The Rating Office has completed its 
work at Hawthorne, N. J., and the 
needed improvements include the in- 
stallation of a water works system, im- 
rrovements in the fire department, and 
the drafting of a modern building code. 
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Ass‘stant Secretaries 





INTEGRITY SERVICE 
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TAMFS BH PREWSTFR, Moanarer 
Hartford, Conn. 


A Broad Underwriting Service to Agents 
Writes Fire, Automobile, Rent, Sprinkler Leakage, Tornado, Use and Occupancy, Explosion, etc 
Works in Harmony with American Agency Principles and Practices 








Authorized Capital $500,000 


Brirnit National Hire 
Iusurauce Co. 


DETROIT, 
A Company to be built gradually and along the indicated 
lines of permanence 


AGENCY CONNECTIONS SOLICITED 


MICHIGAN 
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YOUR SOUND JUDGMENT 
will prompt you to place your business with the 
Oldest “AMERICAN” Stock Insurance Company 


Insurance Company of 


. NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


Losses paid since Organization Over $176,000,009 
FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, 
Inland, Parcel Post, Baggage, etc. 


“A North America Policy Represents the Best Insurance” 











First National Fire 
of the United States 


ASSETS 

Real Estate (Equity)............. $ 254,500.00 
DEE, IO. sicccdcnckadknedes 235,600.00 
Bonds (Market Value).......;.... 972,966.29 
Cash in Banks and Office........ 38,387.53 
Agents’ Balances ........cccccccce 81,266.65 
Interest and Rents Due and 

UE: dakesinesserciseamceess 27,215.03 
Be GE PO Ridodeccvdcccsnavess 4,692.31 
EE Aeneeinawasisadeiaecas $1,614,627.81 


ROBERT J. WYNNE, Pres. 
New York City Agent 
WM. SOHMER, 75 William St. 
New York City 


Statement of Condition Dec. 31, 1914 


Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


‘ LIABILITIES 
Outstanding Fire Losses.......... $ B- 278.41 
Unearned Premium Reserve...... 4,603.01 
Accrued Charges on Real Estate “th 646. 
All other Liabilities.............. 8196.78 
Capital Stock Fully te $877,275.00 
Capital Stock Partially 
Wee Shssehiveesawkors’ 22,260.70 

DEE. | catiaticananaeehs 404,407.62 
Surplus to Policyholders.......... $1,303,943.32 

EE © sceannbassnisacubitieaeees $1,614,627.81 


JOHN E. —s my Underwriter 


rooklyn 
FRANK ECKEL "BECKER, So Remsen St. 
Brooklyn, N. 








The Columbian National 





T. A Lawler, Pres. 


James J. 
Reliable agents wanted in unrepresented territory 


Fire Insurance Company 


H. P. Orr, Sec.-Treas. 
JANUARY Ist, 1916 
ite ie lel ls ok a $1,571,954.84 


Surplus to Policyholders..... $1,257,680.79 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT, Scranton, Pa. 
Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland 


Rhode Island, New York, 


Boland, Manager 








WILLIAM C. SCHEIDE & CO,, Inc. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
Re-Insurance in All Branches 

















Rossia Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


REINSURANCE 





A. K. BOUGHNER & CO. 
INSURANCE AGENCY 
Fire Automobile 
NEWARK AND VICINITY 


Brokerage Business Solicited 


38 Clinton Street 9s William Street 
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It’s Up to the Bank or the Assured 

The suggestion has been repeatedly 
nade lately that the assured who does 
business through a broker may safe- 
guard his insurance and make sure 
of the payment of the premium 
to the company by making the 
check out in the name of the 
company. This used to be done to a 
considerable extent, but the business 
has become so systematized and the 
crannels through which it moves so 
deeply grooved by custom, that a check 
nm.ade out to a company is pretty sure 
to pass through the broker’s bank ac- 
count and back to the assured without 
anyone giving a thought to the special 
disposition of it that the assured had 
in mind. The broker’s cashier sees that 
ali of the checks in the’ deposit are ful- 
ly and correctly endorsed. He supplies 
the names of insurance companies as 
a matter of course. The bank accepts 
the endorsements of its client, the bro- 
ker, as a matter of course. 

Suppose the bank did raise the ques- 
tion of the authority of the broker. He 
might be the authorized agent of the 
company whose name appeared on the 
cl.eck as payee. In this case the bro- 
ker more than likely would have the 
certificate of authority in a large ma- 
hogany frame behind his desk. He 
weuld take this under his arm and— 
being a broker he would be too busy to 
dust it—he would hasten down William 
street and struggling against the tide 
of other brokers—probably many of 
them with pictures by this time—he 
would rush into the bank and hold the 
remnants of his authority up to the re- 
ceiving teller’s cage. Meanwhile his 
competitors would be “lifting” his 
choicest business. No, it isn’t done. 
The broker will endorse any check that 
was ever drawn. 

ok * ok 
At 111 William Street 

Frank J. Steier, special agent for the 
Insurance Company of North America 
and the Alliance, in the New York 
Suburban and Hudson County, New 
Jersey territory, has moved his head- 
quarters from 69 John street to 111 
William street. 

1 e oa 

Complains of Commutation Rate 

The prospect of spending the summer 
midst an innumerable swarm of mos- 
quitoes drove William F. Murphy, spe- 
cial agent of the London & Lancashire 
Indemnity, to move his family from 
Jersey City to Norwalk, Conn., for the 
summer months. He started to com- 
mute into the city from Norwalk last 
week and bought his first commutation 
ticket. He says that the price of that 
ticket nearly broke his heart, but thar 
it was worth it to get away from the 
mosquitoes. 








Take Trip Through Catskills 


Reginald Foster and Rudolph Ballin, 
members of the firm of Farjeon & Bal- 


lin, New York brokers, have entered 
the publicity game. At least, they have 
become the best possible press agents 
for East Windham, N. Y. Mr. Ballin 
aud Mr. Foster with their wives re- 
turned last week from a tour through 
the Catskills and are very enthusiastic 
about the attractions of East Windham 
where, it is alleged, one can see five 
States from the windows of the Grand 
View hotel. The party started from 
New York in Mr. Foster’s new Chal- 
mers, which was then but two weeks 
old. They went first to Waterbury, 
Ceonn., and from there they drove to 
Lenox, Mass. From Lenox, they went 
to Albany where they were forced to 
remain a few days for repairs. In de- 
scribing the trip, Mr. Foster tells how 
it was just by luck in choosing one of 
two roads that they happened on the 
one leading to Windham. He says the 
view there is the most wonderful thing 
he has seen in years and that he would 
have been content to spend two weeks 
in that one spot. 

On the return of Messrs. Ballin and 
Kester, T. A. Kielty, also a member of 
the firm, left for the Plattsburg Camp 
to dig ditches. 


a - * 


Covers Deutschland Cargo 


The German-American Insurance Com- 
pany has written a line of approxi- 
mately $150,000 on dye stuffs, on the 
property of the McLean Contracting 
Company of Baltimore, Md. The mate- 
rial arrived in the United States, via 
the German submarine merchantman, 
[D«utschland. 
* a * 


Barger Buys Coney Island 


Oscar B. Barger, of Barger & Powell, 
Peekskill local agents, and his son 
came down to New York on Wednes- 
day and spent the morning hustling 
around among the companies getting 
their business cleaned up so they would 
have time to “do” everything in Coney 
Island before the 12:02 A. M. “Hudson 
River Local” left Grand Central. 

co K oe 


La Tourette Fixes Launches 


Pierre La Tourette, of the Pacific 
Fire, was continually “seeing red” this 
week. Every time he would look at 
a:yone he would “see red.” The partic- 
ular sore point that was causing him 
to see so much red was a sun-burned 
nose. La Tourette knows several peo- 
ple that own launches up around 168th 
street and the North River and, since 
he is exceptionally handy with tools 
and machinery, he is constantly being 
invited to fix engines or paint boats. 





“The Leading Fire Insurance Company 
in America” 





WM. B. CLARK, President 








ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


oe 


Aetna Fire Underwriters Agency 
of Aetna Insurance Co. 


Application For Agencies Invited 








DENNY SPECIAL AGENT 

The American Insu’ance Company 
ot Newark has appointed Herbert L. 
Denny special agent in the New York 
and New Jersey Suburban territory. Mr. 
Denny has been an examiner in the 
home office, and prior to his connection 
with the American, was engaged in a 
like capacity with the Firemen’s of 
Newark. Mr. Denny will make his 
headquarters in New York City in the 
office of Paul J. Clarke, who has charge 
of the American’s brokerage and out- 
ol-town risks business at 80 Maiden 
Lane. 





New Orleans Exchange 
(Continued from page 11.) 
posed by the Exchange are, the petition 
pcints out, that the solicitor who is 
able to command more business than 
can be written by the agent whom he 
represents, is confined to the commis- 
sions on such insurance as he can 
place with that agent leaving the agent 
te dispose of the surplus business with 
other policy writing agents. 
Policies to Members Only 
The by-laws, it is claimed, prohibit 
a solicitor or broker who is not a mem- 
ber of the Exchange from placing any 
fire or tornado business in the city; 
that is, he cannot even if the public 
are willing to give him their risks, find 
al agent who will issue a policy there- 
en, and that his business is thereby 


cestroyed. 
It is charged that the Exchange ex- 
ercises inquisitorial powers over all 


sclicitors and brokers and _ because 
every policy writing agent is a mem- 
ber, is able to ascertain to the smallest 
details what is being done by every 
broker and solicitor. 

The attorney general charges that by 
the enactment of unlawful rules ana 
hy-laws the Exchange has violated its 
charter rights; that while the pretend- 
ed purpose in its charter is to protect 
and safeguard the public from the care- 
less writing of policies, etc., the rea) 
object and the effect has been to pre- 
vent solicitors and brokers from carry- 
ing on their business. 
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Henry I. Herschberger, for years a 
prominent Albany fire agent, died last 
week at his home in that city. 





The Gamewell Fire Alarm 
Telegraph Co. 


Fire Alarm and Police Telegraphs 
for Municipal and Private Plants 


OVER 1500 PLANTS IN ACTUAL 
SERVICE 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, M.ASS. 


AGENCIES 


5708 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
448 John Hancock Building, Boston, 
1216 Lytton Building, _ Chicago, Ill. 
335 Wabash Building, Pittsbur, Pa. 
915 Postal Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
04 Central ae Se 
Btica Fire Alarm Telegraph Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 
Northern Electric Company, Limited, 
Montreal, Canada. 
liances Co., Ltd., : 
ohannesburg, South Africa 
Colonial Trading Co., Ancon; 
Canal Zone, Panama 
F. P. Danforth, 1060 Calle Rioja, : 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentine Republic 


General Fire A 











1916 


1853 Sixty-Third Year 


FARMERS’ 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Assets (Dec. 31, 
are $1,099,331.19 
Net Surplus (Dec. 
Ba, Bees cccce 496,079.49 





W. H. MILLER, President 
A. S. McCONKEY, Sec. and Treas. 
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Casualty and Surety News 





SAYS CITIES ARE NOT READY 





MAYORS’ CONFERENCE PROTESTS 





None of Municipalities Have Budgets 
to Provide Against Liability, Says 
Conference Head 





Troy, July 19.—Cornelius F. Burns, 
president of the State Conference of 
Mayors, makes a strong protest against 
the amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation law which makes the cities 
of the State liable for compensation 
payments to city employes. 

“It is made the duty of the cities,” 
he says, “to provide for the compensa- 
tion of their employes injured in the 
course of hazardous employment, by 
tsking out one of the four forms of in- 
surance prescribed by the statute. 

‘Failure on the part of the city to 
comply with these conditions not only 
ertails severe monetary penalties, but 
deprives the city of substantially every 
cefense which it has heretofore haa 
when sued by an employe to recover 
damages for personal injuries. 

“I call your attention to this espe- 
cially because it is the latest and a 
most striking example of legislation 
passed without consulting the cities 
ard giving them an opportunity to pro- 
vide the ways anu means to make pos- 
sible the fulfillment of the obligations 
imposed. 

“If this amendment to the Work- 
men’s Compensation law had _ been 
made effective on the first day of Janu- 
ary next, instead of on the first day o1 
Jvne of the present year; all cities 
cculd have provided for it. But, under 
existing circumstances, nearly every 
one of them faces a serious problem 
and an embarrassing situation to meet 
ite provisions; and without warning 
ard wholly blameless the cities are 
open to the infliction of penalties. None, 
it is safe to say, has made provision in 
the annual budget for this particular 
obligation.” 





ZURICH EXAMINED 





Report of New York Insurance Depart- 
ment Shows Surplus of Company 
to Have Decreased 





The New York Insurance Department 
this week made public its report of the 
examination of the United States 
branch of the Zurich General Accident 
& Liability Co. The report showed 
tre surplus of the Company to have 
decreased from $474,716, as shown by 
the annual statement of the Company 
for 1915 to $437,094. The examiners 
explain that this was caused by the 
transferring of certain securities from 
the assets of the Company, which were 
put in the hands of the United States 
Trustees. 





Glens Falls, at a meeting of its Com- 
mon ‘Council, last week, decided to 
carry its own compensation risk and 
will take steps to furnish bond. 


WALTER SCHNARING PROMOTED 





Supervisor of Accident Department of 
Casualty Company of America Made 
Superintendent of Agents 





The Casualty Company of America 
last week promoted Walter L. Schnar- 
ing from the position of supervisor of 
the accident department which he has 
occupied since going with the Com- 
pany April 1, 1915, to superintendent 
of agents of the Company. Mr. 
Schnaring’s change of duties went into 
effect immediately. 

Mr. Schnaring entered the offices of 
Haughton & Muir, insurance agents in 
Philadelphia, in 1898. They were made 
United States managers of the Gen- 
eral Accident in 1899, at which time 
Mr. Schnaring was appointed local 
ccunterman and manager of the bur- 
glary department. In 1906, he left the 
United States head office to associate 
himself with the Chicago general 
agents of the General. In 1907 he re- 
turned to the head office to take up 
agency work and was appointed assist- 
apt manager of the accident depart- 
ment. In 1910, he resigned to become 
assistant to the late Louis E. Amonson, 
then president of the Peoples National 
Fire of Philadelphia. He returned to 
the General Accident in June, 1913, as 
menager of the accident department, 
and later was placed in charge of the 
burglary department. In March, 1914, 
he was made assistant United States 
manager, with supervision of the com- 
mercial accident department, burglary 
department, accounting department and 
agency department, resigning on March 
29 to become assistant to Edward L. 
Hearn, now president of the Casualty 
Cempany of America. 





HENDRICKSON MAKES CHANGE 





Former Special Agent of Casualty Com- 
pany of America Now With London 
& Lancashire Indemnity 





Benjamin V. Hendrickson was ap. 
pointed special agent of the London & 
Iancashire Indemnity this week for the 
wlole of New York State, excluding 
the metropolitan territory. He _ will 
meke his headquarters in New York 
City. 

Mr. Hendrickson comes to the London 
& Lancashire from the Casualty Com- 
pany of America, where he has been a 
special agent for the past two years. 
M:. Hendrickson started with the Em- 
r:re State Surety, following which he 
was special agent for the General Ac- 
e:dent for four years. His forte is ac- 
cicent-health and surety business. 





RATING BOARD APPOINTMENT 


Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Rating and Inspection Board, 
sent out announcements this week not- 
ing the appointment of Herbert G. 
Wiberg as acting chief inspector suc- 
ceeding Robert S. Elberty. 
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GUILFOIL WITH GLOBE 





Former Superintendent of Claim De- 
partment of Employers’ Mutual In- 
surance Co. Makes Change 





Paul H. Guilfoil was made claim ex- 
aminer of the Globe Indemnity last 
week. Mr. Guilfoil is a graduate of 
Trinity College at Hartford and of the 
Columbia Law School. His first insur- 
ance connection was with the New 
York office of the Travelers in the law 
department. He then went to the law 
offices of Corbitt & Stearn, giving up 
the study of law practice to become 
ansistant to F. Robertson Jones in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Publicity 
Bureau. Mr. Guilfoil left the Publicity 
3ureau to go with L. A. Wight & Co., 
general managers of the Employers 
Mutual Insurance Co., of New ¥ork, as 
claim manager of that Company. When 
the change in management of the Em- 
pioyers Mutual occurred last Decem- 
her, he was made superintendent of the 
claim department, from which position 
he becomes claim examiner of the 
Gobe. 





RIGHT TO SUE RESTS 
WITH INSURANCE CARRIER 





Employe Accepting Compensation 
Waives Claim to Damages—Decision 
Provides for Recovery 





That an employe injured in the 
course of his employment through the 
negligence of a third party cannot ac- 
cept compensation under the State 
workmen’s compensation law and at 
the same time bring suit against the 
parties responsible for his injuries, is 
a decision just handed down by the 
Appellate Division of the Third Depart- 
ment, New York. 

In such instances, it is held, the in- 
jured man, if he accepts compensation 
under the law, must turn over to the 
insurance carrier in his case the right 
to bring suit for damages against the 
responsible parties that the carrier 


may collect in whole or in part the 
money paid the injured person. 

The case in which the decision was 
rendered was that of Clarence R. Mil- 
ler of Buffalo, a driver for the Ameri- 
can Express Co. In December, Miller, 
while crossing a _ street intersection 
with his delivery car, was run down by 
another automobile and received inju- 
ries from which he died two days later. 
His widow brought suit against the 
owner of the automobile which caused 
her husband’s death as well as accept- 
ing from the State Industrial Commis- 
sion compensation for her husband’s 
death. 

The insurance carrier contested and 
the Appellate Division upheld them. 

It was pointed out that the compen- 
sation laws are just and that an award 
granted by the commission should car- 
ry all damages due. The injured per- 
sons, or dependents, therefore, have no 
right to bring a civil suit against the 
tl.rd party responsible. The respons}- 
bility of this third party, however, is 
not lost sight of but the court holds 
that the insurance carrier has the right 
to bring suit and thus receive the op- 
pertunity to recover the money paid 
under the compensation laws. 





CONFERENCE DATES DECIDED 


Health and Accident Underwriters to 
Meet Here Sept. 13, 14 and 15— 
Want Program Suggestions 


The annual meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
will be held at the Hotel Astor, New 
Ycrk city, September 13, 14 and 15. 

President R. Perry Shorts of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., is asking Conference mem- 
bers to make suggestions as to sub- 
jects for consideration at the meetings 
and he also urges the members to send 
in their choice for officers for the next 
year. President Shorts has appointed 
the following nominating committee: 


A. E. Forrest, chairman; C. H. 
suyer, C. W. Ray, C. A. Craig and 
J. W. Hill. 
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NEW BANKERS’ BLANKET BOND 


CONCESSIONS BY COMPANIES 





How the Form Differs From Previous 
Contracts—Five Bonds Drafted—A 
Year in Preparation 





The insurance committee of the 
American Bankers’ Association has ap- 
proved the blanket bond which is the 
result of nearly a year of conferences 
from time to time between the commit- 
tee and representatives of the bonding 
companies. Five different forms of 
policies were drawn up before all par- 
ties could be brought to agree to its 
terms. The bonding companies made 
many concessions in the final contract. 


Disclaimer as to Warranties 


The new bond contains a disclaimer 
as to warranties on the part of the in- 
sured in the following language: “No 
statement made by or on behalf of the 
irsured, either contained in the appli- 
cation or otherwise, shall be deemed to 
be a warranty of anything except that 
it is true to the best of the knowledge 
and belief of the person making the 
statement.” The reports of the coni- 
mittee for ‘the last two years have em- 
phasized the danger of warranties 
raade by the purchasing bank in its ap- 
plication for insurance. Many cases 
have been noted in which the bank in 
its application for insurance warranted 
its equipment to be of a certain char. 
acter and would be maintained as such; 
that particular systems of accounting 
including audits at agreed upon inter- 
vals would be enforced; and many 
other guarantees contained in the ap- 
plication form but not shown in the 
policy contract, nor referred to other 
than by a short condition making the 
validity of the insurance contract de- 
pendent upon the absolute correctness 
of the warranties contained in the ap- 
plication. Probably one-half of all of 
the contested cases between the banks 
and the insurance companies investi- 
gsted by the committee have grown 
out of the inadvertent failure of the 
bank to maintain fully all such warran- 
ties, most of which are probably for- 
gotten by the banker when the appli- 
cation is signed. A most pertinent case 
cf this sort was referred to at length 
in the committee’s report to the May 
Executive Council meeting at Briarcliff. 
The importance of the above noted dis- 
claimer becomes immediately apparent. 


Tellers’ Shorts 


Previeus bonds offered by the insur- 
ance companies provided that the in- 
surance company had no liability for 
losses due to so-called “tellers’ shorts.” 
While it is not the spirit of an insur- 
auce contract to pay for small differ. 
euces in the teller’s cash due to errors 
iu counting, the committee took the 
pesition that many losses of material 
armiounts occur in the teller’s cage, due 
either to fraud of the employes, or 
sueak theft from the outside; and a 
policy undertaking to pay for mis- 
placement, as well as sneak theft, dis- 
honesty of employes, burglary, hold up 
and destruction of money and securi- 
ties, would defeat one of its material 
purposes if it contained such a condl- 
tion as enabled the insurance compa- 
nies to determine what losses are due 
to counting errors, and what losses are 
covered under the intent of the policy. 
Long and continuous objection was of- 
fered by the insurance companies to 
the elimination of the “tellers’ shorts” 
exception, but this was finally done and 
such exception does not appear in the 
new policy. 

Collection of Salvage 


Former policies did not provide clear- 
ly that in the event of the collection 
of salvage, all salvage should be paid 
to the bank until its entire loss had 
been cared for. The committee has al- 
ways maintained that the insurance 


company is not entitled to salvage un- 
ti: the bank has been completely reim- 


bursed for its entire loss, and this pro- 
vision has been auly incorporated in 
the new bond, being one of the last con- 
cessions obtained by the committee. 


Valid Insurance 


Previous bonds provided that in the 
event of other insurance of similar 
character carried by the bank, the in- 
surance company should be liable only 
for such proportion of loss as the 
amount of*its policy bears to the ag- 
gregate amount of all insurance carried. 
The new bond limits this to “valid and 
enforceable” insurance, In other words, 
if other insurance is carried than the 
bankers’ blanket bond and such other 
insurance is valid and enforceable, the 
bankers’ blanket bond is liable for only 
its pro rata amount of the loss. If, 
however, such other insurance is not 
valid and enforceable, the bankers’ 
blanket bond is liable for the whole 
amount of loss covered under its terms 
and up to the face amount of the bond. 


Other Concessions 


Numerous other concessions were 
made from time to time, including the 
extension of time for discovery of loss 
after the expiration of the bond from 
six months to twelve months; the ex- 
tension of the time within which suit 
may be brought after the discovery of 
loss from six months to twelve months, 
and the extension of the radius within 
which the hold-up insurance covers 
fyom ten miles to twenty miles of the 
offices covered in the bond. 


There are certain exceptions in the 
new bond which the committee deems 
reasonable and proper. For instance, 
the bond does not cover loss resulting 
from insurrection, riot. etc., nor does 
it cover loss resulting from the act or 
acts of the directors other than those 
employed as_ salaried officials. Nor 
does it cover loss due to bad loans. The 
bend differs principally from the Lloyds 
contract in that it does not cover for- 
gery unless the same be committed by, 
er with the collusion of, one or more of 
the employes. This is the only mate- 
rial concession made by the commit- 
tee to the insurance companies. This 
was conceded by the committee for the 
reason that forgery insurance is experi- 
mental in its nature. is necessarily 
hazardous. invites fraud, and could not 
be profitably included at the rates for 
which the new bankers’ blanket bona 
will be sold. 

Most of the burglary and fidelity 
bond insurance companies of this coun- 
try, either are now. or probablv will be 
prenared to furnish this new bond upon 
application. and any bank desiring the 
same should be able to obtain it 
through such insurance company or in- 
surance agent as the bank may select. 





MUST INSURE IS OPINION 





Attorney General Gives Opinion on 
Compensation Law Settling Further 
Question 





Attorney General Egbert E. Wood- 
bury has prepared an opinion to the 
effect that the State, counties, cities, 
tewns and villages must now insure 
urder the Workmen’s Compensation 
lew in the same manner as private em- 
nioyers and all of their employes who 
are engaged in work enumerated in 
that law. 

Attorney General Woodbury has ren- 
eered an opinion so construing chapter 
&9¢ of the laws of 1916, which amended 
the compensation law generallv. Pre- 
viously the State, counties and muni- 
cipalities held that as they were not 
engaged in business for gain, they did 
not come under the terms of the law 





Gissing to Return in August 
Edwin Gissing, agency superintend- 
ent of the London & Lancashire In- 
demnity, who has been in Chicago, will 
return to his office in New York on 
August 4, 


How War Affects 


Germany’s System 
MAY LOWER THE AGE LIMIT 








Dr. Paul Kaufmann, President of Im- 
perial Insurance Office, Tells of 
Compensation Conditions 





S. S. McClure, in the New York 
Evening Mail, gives a lengthy interview 
with Dr. Paul Kaufmann, president of 
the Imperial Insurance Office of Ger- 
many, which describes the operations 
of the German insurance system in war 
times. The insurance work is report- 
ed to have increased in war time, and 
there is a bill pending in the Reichstag 
tc lower the age limit for old age pen: 
sions. 

Figures Since War’s Beginning 

“When the war began—thirty years 
after the introduction of the work- 
men’s insurance—out of the entire 
pvpulation of about sixty-eight millions 
there were twenty millions insured 
against sickness, twenty-five millions 
against accident, sixteen millions 
against disability and old age,” Dr. 
Kaufmann says. “Up to the end o 
1214 nearly $3,000,000,000 were paid by 
way of refunds (care of sick people, 
rents, and so on) to about 127,000,00v 
of insured people and their families. 

“To this amount the insured people 
themselves had contributed about $1,- 
860,000,000. 

Comparison to Other Countries 

“According to the statements made 
by Luzzatti at the international work- 
men’s congress in Rome in 1908, o1 
9,200,000 workmen supposed to be in- 
sured only 200,000 were actually insur- 
ed in Italy. The insurance in Italy was 
built up on the voluntary system ana 
had failed. Luzzatti had the courage 
to say: ‘We have failed.” The congress 
in Rome demonstrated the absolute 
victory of our German principle. 

Failure in France 

“And in France, where they think 
themselves centuries ahead of us bar- 
barians in morals and culture, in 1912, 
after 18 months’ work, in spite of the 
zealous work of officials, only 7,000,000 
had been enrolled out of 10,000,000 sup- 
posed to be insured. 


“Sickness insurance shows the fol- 
lowing comparative figures of insured: 


Population. Insured. 
Germany ...... 68,000,000 *20,090,000 
Tay cn cscccccsss GOOG 80 1,000,000 
oo ae 40,000,000 4,700,000 
Russia . 169,000,000 0,840,000 


*j. e., 1-3 of the population. 
“The insurance payments of the sick 
funds in 1913 to the insured amounted: 


SE Sb vichaiene a omenene $112,000,000 
SE. ta. oer aorta ath Dien sree oen ce 1,000,000 
NE > cate oinocatedie wie o/eraraanpel 8,000,000 
ene Data not known to us. 


Increasing in War Time 

“A sign that the work is going on 
ard increasing in war time is to be 
scen in the fact that a bill is now being 
submitted to the Reichstag to lower the 
limit of age in the provisions for old- 
age pension. 

“Of still greater importance is the 
fect that in the midst of war a kind of 
r:otherhood insurance has been called 
into being. Formerly this kind of help 
has often been given by the sick funds 
voluntarily, but now it is compulsory. 
Deminated by the idea that human life 
is still more precious now than in time 
of peace, the empire and the insurance 
finds have spent from $500,000 to $750,- 
OCC for the new institutions of mother- 
hood health. This social care had 
started before the war with an intelli- 
gent care for human life. Every saved 
human life means a, national treasure.” 
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DUAL CLAIM ON COMPENSATION 





State Commission Makes Award to 
Parent and Widow Sues for 
Damages—Travelers Interested 





In answering a question submitted 
by the State Industrial Commission the 
Appellate Division, Third Department, 
replied that an award of compensation 
might be made to a dependent mother 
even if the widow of the deceased 
workman had elected to sue for dama- 
ges. The court held that when the 
compensation awarded was less than 
two-thirds of the average wages of the 
Geceased a dependent parent might re- 
ceive 15 per cent. of such wages during 
dependency, providing the total award 
did not exceed two-thirds of the wages. 

The dependent mother in the case 
was Mary Cahill, whose son, John, was 
eusployed by the Terry & Trench Com- 
pany. The insurance carrier was the 
Travelers Insurance Company. The 
opinion said: 

“In this case the dependent mother 
has no remedy against the third party 
(ihe defendant in the suit for dama- 
ges), and can in no event be benefited 
by the action instituted by the widow. 
Sie has no choice of remedies, she has 
no opportunity for an election, she has 
no redress for any grievance against 
ary party except under sub-division 4 
of section 16 of the workmen’s compen- 
sition law. 

“When the statute provides that the 
person electing to take ,ompensation 
shall assign his cause against a third 
party it means a person who has a 
right of election and who has some- 
thing which he can assign.” 





LONDON G. & A. EXAMINED 





New York Department’s Report on 
United States Branch Shows Total 
Assets of $5,329,451.99 





The New York Insurance Department 
completed its examination of the Lon- 
don Guarantee & Accident this week. 
The report shgws the United States 
branch of the Company to have had 
total admitted assets on December 31, 
1915, of $5,329,461.99, and total liabil- 
ities of $4,052,374.18. This would give 
the Company a surplus to policyholders 
of '$1,277,087.18. 





ARTHUR HENSHAW DIES 

Arthur B. Henshaw died at his home 
in Brooklyn last Saturday of pleurisy. 
For the past five years, Mr. Henshaw 
has been payroll auditor of the New 
York office of the General Accident, 
prior to which he was in the account- 
ing department of the Travelers. He 
was a graduate of Trinity College ana 
was captain of the 1905 football team 
of that institution. He was prominent 
in athletics in Brooklyn, and up unti} 
a few days before his death was in the 
best of health. 
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Special Talks With Local Agents 





You cannot answer this 

How Much question by footing up 

Are You the value of the mate- 

Worth rial things you own; 

what you own is not 

ycu. The world of to-day is more con- 

carned about your value, than the value 
o: what you own. 

It is not easy to determine one’s own 
value. The world can and does do this 
Letter than we can. 

To know and ever keep in mind the 
trve standard of personal worth is a 
matter of first importance. 

Two words express this standard, 
“to serve.” Your true worth is direct- 
ly based on your ability and willing- 
ness “to serve.” This thought is preg- 
nant with great possibilities, and when 
put into action is the world’s strongest 
social force. 

No greater happiness can come to 
you and me than that which comes 
from service. 

It is the secret of the happy life, the 
e :ence of the Christian life. Modern 
business has found out, and put into 
active operation, this great principle, 
g.ving thereto a joy and making it 
worth man’s best efforts. 

Good service in business and indus- 
try, what does it mean? Could you be 
svccessful without it? 

Paid service we have abundance of; 
but the service which we all shoula 
give, in kind thoughts and actions to 
eech other, we often fail to give. 

This is the service which builds char- 
acter, and gives to you and the one 
you serve, the _ satisfaction which 
makes life worth while. 

The spirit of service is the direct 
cure for hatred and greed. 

The pages of history and the record 
o: to-day are red with blood and black 
with oppression, because men have 
scught wealth and greatness without 
giving service.. 

The best and most sure success will 
2cme to you through giving service; 
and from it will come that force which 
will redeem this world from the clutch- 
es of greed, and its twin children, war 
and industrial oppression. 

How much are you worth? The an- 
sver is found in the value of the ser- 
vice you are giving.—Ford Bulletin. 

* K * 

Satisfaction with pres- 
Danger ent production is given 
of by the Standard Accident 
Satisfaction as one of the many evils 
that beset the insurance 
salesman. The current issue of the 
Campany’s “Bulletin” tells the story 0° 

one local agent: 

“One of our home town agency boys 
set out last month to top the list. He 
has been a steady, consistent producer 
and has rarely missed being among the 
Big Twenty-five for the past three 
years. But he has never been a top- 
liner. But lately he has been having 
‘growing pains’—he had developed the 
idea that he wasn’t using all of his re- 
serve power. He figured he had a 
wiole lot more in him. His attitude 
was clearly indicated by a remark 
rade to the writer not long ago: ‘The 
Cempany is going to have to pay me 
more commissions.’ He wasn’t satisfiea 
any more with what he was making. 
So last month he went to it. He didn’t 
get to the top—quite—because he hac 
to lay up for repairs after the 20th in 
charge of a very exacting M. D., but he 
dia come within just ten apps. of tying 
the top man. If he could have workeea 
the entire month he would have been 
at the top and then some—but he dia 
give himself a demonstration of what 
he can do. He has found himself. 

“Tt is a mistake for an agent to ever 
be satisfied with the amount of busi- 
ness he is producing, because satisfac- 
ticn is too likely to result in a let-up 
of effort—taking things easier. In fact, 
it is almost sure to result that way. 


The most natural result of success, as 
most of us have experienced, is a 
speeding up, an eagerness for more. 
But this begins to die down the mo- 
ment we start to entertain any such 
thought as ‘Well, now I’ve done pretty 
darn well; things are coming pretty 
fine and I can afford to slow up a bit.’ 
Instead of that kind of a soliloquy the 
wiser agent will say to himself—l’m 
dcing better! Now’s my chance to try 
for the record.’ If he declares himself 
in this way and goes right ahead work- 
ing toward it, he is bound to accom- 
plish it, if he sticks and stays with it. 

“Think big results, because thinking 
—from the standpoint of scientific ef- 
fect of mind upon matter—has much to 
do with the results. And we will fail, 
fall short, if we do not work hard right 
in line with how we think.” 

7 a a 
Refuting the statement 
Souls of that the modern casu- 
Casualty alty insurance company 
Companies has no soul, the National 
Casualty, in its “Agents 
Record,” cites the following case where 
the Company evaded the letter of the 
law to relieve suffering: 

“A man had carried a policy with us 
for three or four years. He was a man 
with a family and worked for a small 
wage as a general laborer in a manu- 
facturing plant. The latter part of last 
year he was stricken with an incurable 
disease, causing blindness a month be- 
fore his death. During the course of 
Lis sickness an appeal to the Company 
was made by his wife for some money 
to buy food for the family, as they 
were absolutely destitute. An agent 
was sent to investigate and reported 
that the wife’s story was only too true. 
Almost everything had been sacrificed 
to keep the wolf from breaking in. We 
didn’t have to do it, but we sent a 
check as an advance payment to re- 
lieve the necessities of the family. 
When the man died, proofs were filed 
by the widow and physician. In case 
of death the indemnity, if any, goes to 
the estate and an administrator shoule 
be appointed. It would have been a 
heavy expense to have one named, 
lawyer, court fees, etc. The widow 
couldn’t afford to do it. It wasn’t strict- 
ly according to law to pay the claim 
without this legal formality, but the 
Company did it. Its recompense was 
the grateful thanks of this unfortunate 
family. 

“It is often said that an accident cor- 
poration has no soul, that it takes ad- 
vantage of every technicality. May be 
so. but we venture to say that if you 
dig down beneath the surface you wil} 
find that it has plenty of human sym- 
pathy.” 


* * x 
The Life Underwriter’s 
How Will Association of St. Louis 


Your Place had a contest to bring 
Be Filled? out the best argument for 
use in selling life insur- 
ance. An agent for a Missouri com- 
pany won the honor. Here is his line 
o: thought: “Only one man in one hun- 
dred who lives to be fifty leaves any- 
thing except insurance at death. Are 
you certain you will be that man? It 
takes time to accumulate wealth. Sup- 
pose you die early. Insurance alone 
can eliminate that time element and 
substitute certainty for uncertainty. 

“Your place as provider for your wife 
and children will have to be filled when 
you are gone. Shall the provider be 
an adequate insurance policy? Or must 
the provider be the widow who takes 
your place? 

“Last year twenty-five thousand men 
waited sixty days too long and their 
widows were forced to provide. Sign 
this application.” 

Try the above on your stubborn 
prospect. 





GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
MACON, GEORGIA 
"Seana thes as to Pelicylabders over a8 


Writes the Following Forms of Casualty Insurance 
ACCIDENT PLATE GLASS HEALTH LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE BURGLARY ELEVATOR TEAMS 


AGENTS WANTED IN UNDEVELOPED TERRITORY 
Apply PETER EPES, Agency Manager, Home Office. 








THE SIGN(OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 








CHI CAGO Resident Manager 
55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager : 
Liability, Accident, Elmer A. Lord & Co. 
Burglary, Boiler and 145 Milk St., Boston 





Resident Managers 
New England 


Established 1869. 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


Credit Insurance 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
(Formerly The Metropolitan Plate Glass and Casualty Insurance Co.) 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


PLATE GLASS 

PERSONAL ACCIDENT POLI IES OF THE Mest 

AND HEALTH APPROVED FORMS 
EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 

R. R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








PREPAREDNESS 
The ACCIDENT and HEALTH Business 


Is Growing Faster Than Any Other Casualty Line 
Are You Prepared to Write It? 


We Want Agents and We Are Prepared to Equip and Help 
Them! 


Prudential Casualty Company 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Branch Office—80 Maiden Lane, New York City 











The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 


of Frankfort-On-The-Main, Germany 
——ESTABLISHED 1865—— 
United States Department, 123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
C. H. FRANKLIN, U. S. Mer. and Attorney JNO. M. SMITH, Sec. U. S. Branch 


LIABILITY— INSURANCES TRANSACTED 

Employers 

Public ‘Vessel Owners Burglary 

Teams General Contingent orkmen's Collective 
Workmen's Landlords Druggists & Individual Accident & Health 
Compensation Elevator Physicians Industrial Accident & Health 


AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 











C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C.R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 








/ 
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20 THE EASTERN 


UNDERWRITER 





July 21, 1316 








Industrial and Ordinary Insurance 


The WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 


eee CINCINNATI, O. 
Organized February 23, 1888 W. J. WILLIAMS, President 
ee ore eee ee eee ee $ 8,763,565 
re ere 79,619,535 


Branch offices in all the larger cities of Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania 


AGENTS WANTED 


SPECIAL AGENCY OPENINGS 
FOR 


OHIO and ILLINOIS 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JACKSON MALONEY, Manager of Agencies 
PHILADELPHIA 
ALL STANDARD FORMS OF LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 








Security Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first class territory, 
with direct contract providing liberal compensation. 


For particulars, address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 





Pensions for Individuals 


Pensions for Superannuated Em- 
ployees of Business Institutions 


Pensions Instead of Legacies Under 
Wills and Trust Agreements 
We can use a few high grade salesmen in this fruit- 
ful, rapidly growing field 
The Pension 
Mutual Life Insurance Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Incorporated A. D. 1822 


The North River Insurance Company 


NEW YORK 
Statement, December 31, 1914 


Capital | Reserve for all other liabilities 
$500,000.00 | $1,727,208.78 
Surplus to policyholders | Assets 
$1,134,980.17 | $2,862,188.95 


CRUM & FORSTER, New York General Agent 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January 1, 1916, to New York Insurance Department 


LIABILITIES 

Salta) Diath, BU COG a caccccdisccscouvssissenssvcdoseoseanes $2,000,000.00 

Funds Reserve to Meet All Liabilities, Re-Insurance Re- 

Sethe, Teel GRA... ccceccccsesesccssscoedsavsecees pases 9r410,306.91 

Unsettled Losses and Other Claims...........ccsscecsesseeeees 1,428,496. 

Net Surplus over Capital and Liabilities...............seeeees 3,387,090.69 

Total assets January 1, 1916.. ....... $16,225,894.46 
H. A. Smith, President S. T. Maxwell, Ass’t Sec’y F. B. Seymour, Treas. 
G. H. Tryon, Secretary C. S. Langdon, Ass’t Sec’y C. B. Roulet, Gen. Agt. 
F. D. Layton, Ass’t Sec’y E. E. Pike, Ass’t Sec’y 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS, - -  $5,387,090.69 








Capacity For Local Agents 


You can use our capacity as your own to take care of additional business 
beyond the capacity of admitted Companies. 


Our capacity is as high as $150,000 on a single risk with immediate binders 
and 10% commission to brokers. Guaranteed Underwriters. Use our special 
Surplus Line Department. Special liberal policies for Baggage Insurance. 


MARSH & MCLENNAN 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago 


19 Cedar St. 1615 California St. 314 a St. Nicollet Ave. 
NEW YORE DENVER DULUTH INNEAPOLIS 


Ford tye g 17 St. John St 23 Leadenhall St. 
DETROI MONTREAL LONDON 
THESE OFFICES GIVE YOU THE BEST THERE IS IN INSURANCE SERVICE 
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Minneapolis Fire & Marine - /\ ~~ 
Insurance Co. 











NET 








of Minneapolis CAPITAL 1902 SURPLUS 
ASSETS - - $784,979.27 
LIABILITIES - - 538,843.30 
NET SURPLUS-~ - 246,135.97 $200,000} 1908] $80,419 


$200,000] 1909 | $107,942 
. $200,000} 1910 | $153,580 
Comparative Growth $200,000] 1911] $172,981 


eisct tn Besar cress > map 
1913 - $88,052 $61,854 $200,000] 1913] $228,203 
$200,000] 1914] $241,422 


1914 - 98,979 67,229 
$200,000}1915] $246,135 


1915 - 109,855 83,163 
FRED C. VAN DUZEN, President 











ALFRED STINSON, Secretary 























San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


U. $. Cash Assets, Dec, 31, 1914 $14,814,383,94 
Surplus, - + «+ «+ 4,841,887.19 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871  3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 


Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire,1904 1,051,543.00 
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Liverpool 
amo London 
ao Globe 
Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 


Over $147,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 








HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mer. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 





NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 








